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THE MEDIATING FUNCTION OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER TO-DAY. 


THE continuity of the Christian ministry and the permanence 
of certain elements with which it deals, as the main facts of reve- 
lation on the one hand and the main qualities of human nature on 
the other, give it a certain stableness of position and work. Yet 
each age in the history of the world needs, as each age produces 


and trains, its own peculiar ministry. The Christian work of to- 
day must be done by men of to-day. The Christian ministry 
must be far more vital than institutional. The business of the 
ministry is to lead in the realm of the moral and spiritual ideas 
and activities of men. It has a true prophetic function to fulfill. 
It should be always in advance of the times; not so far in ad- 
vance as to be out of touch with the great common life of the 
world, but ahead,—thinking larger and higher thoughts and 
uttering them, feeling finer and holier emotions and manifesting 
them, apprehending better ideals of individual and social con- 
duct and attempting them. The ministry is to be prophetic, not 
in utterance only, but in life, and so capable of leading men on- 
ward in the process of realizing the kingdom of God. 

Naturally the minister’s formal training is determined by the 
prevalent idea of his function. His self-training will be deter- 
mined by his own idea of his function. If that idea is large, and 
high, and progressive, his self-training will broaden toward the 
breadth, and rise toward the height, and advance with the pro- 
pulsive force, of his idea. I speak of the minister’s se/f-training, 
for that is the most important part of his training. All that is 
done for him by college and seminary is necessarily subordinate 
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to that which he does for himself ; or rather, the extent and the 
value of what is done for him are determined by what he does for 
himself. He is not merely passive and receptive ; he is active and 
creative, if he is alive, if the true prophetic impulse has wakened 
in his soul. The school can make theologians, and scholars, and 
writers, perhaps, but not preachers, prophets, and leaders, unless 
in the students there is the true perception of their calling and a 
persistent reaching toward its powers and ends. 

I purpose in this paper to set forth some thoughts on the fune- 
tion of the Christian minister, in the light of the conditions and 
needs of the time in which we live. Whatever value this study 
may have will lie not in any novelty of fact or principle, if that 
were possible in connection with so worn a theme, but in the 
expression which it gives to some results of experience, and in 
a deep sympathy with the perplexed, passionate, and struggling 
social life in the midst of which to-day the Christian minister’s 
work must be done. 

1. The function of the Christian minister is to preach: that 
is, to announce clearly and constantly the great facts of the gospel. 
These facts — the love of God for men revealed in and through 
Jesus Christ, the exposure and defeat of sin by the cross, the 
forgiveness of sins, the vision of faith, and the realization of the 
eternal life— are not mere remembered incidents or announce- 
ments of a bygone age; they are elements in actual and present 
experience ; and as such have all the newness and force of fresh 
facts and communications. The preacher of these is not a mere 
witness of something past. He testifies of that which is. Every 
essential fact of the gospel is reproduced in the sphere of man’s 
inner experience as he enters into the Christian life. The office 
of the Spirit is, in part, to revitalize ancient and factual reve- 
lation and pour it into the soul as a new communication. The 
perpetuity of preaching is grounded just in the reality of this pro- 
cess. Preachers are not called merely to iterate and reiterate 
past incidents, happenings that belong to a remote age and an 
archaic phase of life. The living voice and magnetic personality 
are not needed for such work. It is because revelation is ever 
renewed through the spirit of man, and ever bodies itself in facts 
of inward experience, that men continue to be in any real sense 
‘“‘ witnesses of the resurrection,” and that their word can be, now 
as of old, ‘the power of God unto salvation.” The preacher de- 
clares not merely what he has learned from a book, but what he 
has seen and felt and known. His testimony is like that of St. 
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John, save in the entirely subordinate particular of material con- 
‘tact, — ‘* That which we have seen and heard declare we unto 
you.” 

This direct, personal testimony, this declaration of facts which 
have reappeared in the sphere of his own spiritual experience, 
must always be the first and most important part of the minister's 
function. It is this which gives power and efficiency to all the 
rest of his work. It is his experience of revelation, above every- 
thing else, that qualifies him as the ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
It is this which makes his utterance prophetic — a speaking for 
God. 

Real preaching can never be perfunctory; it can never become 
merely traditional or didactic; and it can never lose its power 
over the human soul; because it has its spring in a continuous 
personal experience of divine communion and communication: A 
failure to appreciate his immediate relation to Christ, and to find 
the perpetual authentication of his message in that experience by 
which revelation becomes a spiritual process in his own soul, 
makes the minister a mere echo of other men’s thoughts and a 
mere reporter of external and remote facts. He may still be a 
priest administering sacraments, but he is no more a prophet upon 
whom rests the precious and mighty “ burden of the word of the 
Lord.” He may be a valuable instructor of his fellow-men in 
many sorts of knowledge, but he misses the chief power and the 
chief glory of his calling. The true liberty of the pulpit is not 
in the license which may be given it by councils or presbyteries 
to declare this or that form of theological or ecclesiastical opinion, 
but in that immediate apprehension of God and of Christ, and 
that personal experience of revelation, which raise the preacher’s 
mind into a realm above dogma and precedent and make his 
speech an original testimony to divine reality. This liberty is the 
realization of Christ’s words, “ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free,” and “if the son make you free ye 
shall be free indeed ;” and of the apostle’s words, “ where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

To preach, then, to declare the great facts of the gospel out of 
an experience in“ which those facts have been reproduced, and 
have become new and vital, is the first part of the Christian min- 
ister’s work. . 

2. It is the function of the Christian minister to teach. Testi- 
mony is to be explicated and enforced by teaching. The facts of 
the gospel are the bases of Christian principles. The facts verify 
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themselves to consciousness in experience ; they are also to be 
justified to reason as concrete expressions of great principles of 
thought and life. The teaching of the Christian pulpit is, thus, 
a rational exposition of the truths of revelation and the applica- 
tion of these truths to life. This is a continuous work. It is 
not properly theological. The theologian seeks a coherent, and 
as far as may be complete, system of thought, —a philosophy of 
God and humanity in their mutual relations. The teaching of 
the Christian minister is always practical in its aim. It termi- 
nates not on knowledge, merely, but on life. His perpetual effort 
is to secure the application of doctrines to conduct, and the conse- 
quent realization of doctrines in deed and character, in quality 
and power of life. 

It is a main characteristic of Christianity that, as every essen- 
tial fact on which it rests may be reproduced in experience, so 
every essential doctrine that it sets forth may be embodied and 
expressed in life. Just here we discover a powerful corrective of 
speculative tendencies in theology. The end of truth is being. 
The highest form of truth is in personality. Jesus said, “1 am 
the truth.” He was not using figure of speech. Truth as prin- 
ciple is truth unrealized. It must be taken up and transmuted 
into quality and force of being. Life, therefore, and not logic, is 
the supreme test of doctrines. Doctrines that have no relation 
to conduct and cannot be incorporated in character are valueless, 
if not meaningless. 

The Christian minister must teach continually with this thought 
in mind, that the true outcome of his teaching is better life. This 
thought will keep him close to reality. It will unify all his work. 
It will make his presentation of religion full and strong, able to 
touch men on every side. His work is much more than ethical ; 
it is spiritual, and therefore ethical. The morality of Christ is 
righteousness. Righteousness is the expression of holy love, in 
disposition and action, in all the relations of life. Religion is not 
“morality touched with emotion,” but it is morality created and 
suffused by that love of God and man which is at once emotion, 
intelligence, and will. The distinction between doctrinal preach- 
ing and practical preaching is not a valid distinction. Christian 
doctrine, or teaching, is always practical. Here, at least, “ theory” 
should never be divorced from “ practice.” The need of truths 
to believe is fundamentally a need of truths to live. Jesus said 
to those who professed to follow Him: “ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things that I say?” These words are full 
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of suggestion to the minister of Christ. As a teacher he should 
seek continually so to present truth as to awaken in his hearers 
the impulse to do and to become. The relation of truth to life at 
once discloses the breadth of the minister’s field. His teaching 
must be as broad as the whole sphere of human life, because the 
gospel addresses itself to the whole not only of man’s need, but 
even of his possibility. Every question concerning man in his re- 
lations to God or to his fellow-men is fundamentally a moral ques- 
tion. This fact at once relates the minister as a teacher to every 
such question. 

As Christian preaching demands in the preacher an inward ex- 
perience of the facts he announces, so Christian teaching demands 
in the teacher both experience and discipline. The discipline in- 
volves wide knowledge, careful judgment, penetrating insight, 
profound sympathy, and unflinching courage. The minister is 
ever a learner and ever an experimenter; that is, he is continu- 
ally testing truth in his own conduct, and continually observing 
the operation of moral principles and forces in the life of society. 
For he does not stand apart from his fellow-men ; he is incor- 
porate with them. There is one law for pulpit and pew; one 
standard of righteousness and one fountain of grace for clergy- 
man and layman; and this oneness of obligation and resource at 
once binds the Christian teacher to his fellow-men and holds his 
teaching close to life. So great is the sphere of the Christian 
minister as teacher that, though by ignorance or unfaithfulness he 
may sink below it, he can never rise above it, nor reach beyond 
its far-lying limits. So large is this function that, to fill it rightly 
the Christian teacher must be in sympathy with all truths, and 
seek to coordinate them with the great central truths of revela- 
tion; and he must have the skill to apply truth to condition with 
such certainty as to disclose at once its divine and sovereign effi- 
cacy. Then under his teaching life will be modified as the soil 
and its growths are modified under the sunshine and the rain and 
the diligent hand of the husbandman. 

3. It is the function of the Christian minister to Jead. On this 
point I shall have little to say, partly because methods of leader- 
ship in the church are to a great extent determined by forms of 
ecclesiastical organization. Ina word, it is the minister’s busi- 
ness to lead; that is, to organize, direct, and wield the forces of 
the church for the accomplishment of the large ends which are 
set before the church by the command and manifest purpose of 
Christ. I say it is the minister’s business to ead. That is an im- 
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portant part of his function. He is not to be the mere echo of a 
certain set of opinions which his congregation may formally hold ; 
no more is he to be the mere exeentor of methods which that con- 
gregation may have adopted. At the present time it is specially 
important that Protestant ministers should wisely magnify their 
office — and fill it. At no time has there been greater need than 
now of strong and intelligent leadership. The minister will 
lead, if he has a true and high idea of his calling and the courage 
that is born of a free and full consecration. He mus¢ lead, if the 
church is to be steadily efficient in its work of realizing in human 
society the kingdom of God. He is the ambassador of Christ. 
Let him never yield to any clamor for a sensationalism that fills 
the pews with seekers after novelties and puts the Christian meet- 
ing-house into competition with the lecture-platform and the play- 
house. Let him never be the mere creature of a standing-com- 
mittee which has an eye mainly to the receipts from sittings and 
not to the divine mission of the church to the ignorant and sinful. 
Let him never accept the domination of that spirit which says 
that his sole business is to secure material and social prosperity 
for the particular church which he serves. It is his duty, as it is 
his privilege, to multiply himself in the service of Christ and of 
men, through the members of his church. But Christian churches 
do not exist for their own sake, but for humanity’s sake. They 
are constituted for the salvation of the world. Like an army, 
they exist not for the comforts of camp-life and the pleasures of 
parade, but for the prosecution of a campaign and the achieve- 
ment of a conquest. 

The social, industrial, and political life of to-day makes a de- 
mand upon the Christian church for enlightened and self-sacri- 
ficing service that is but feebly met. Never before has the church 
had such an opportunity as now to justify its existence and to 
prove its divine mission. Its opportunity brings also its great 
peril. Pastorates of churches, if ever they were, are not now 
sinecures. Never were pastors so taxed and strained by exhaust- 
ing demands and heavy burdens as now; and never was there 
more urgent need of skillful and courageous leadership. The 
solution of social problems lies in the genuine gospel of Christ. 
The leadership which shall bring this gospel, with the organized 
force of the whole church, into efficacious contact with the great 
masses of restless and eager people who are reaching half blindly 
after a better social life, and the almost equally great multitudes 
who have not wakened to reach after anything save the daily 
crust, is a leadership which is almost desperately needed. 
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But the function of the Christian minister includes much that 
thus far I have not mentioned. There is that beneficent and fruit- 
ful service which he renders to his people in the close and tender 
relation of pastor. All this I pass by for the present that I may 
hasten to the consideration of a special work which the Christian 
minister of to-day must do, a special function that he must at 
least attempt to fulfill, This may be called his MEDIATIVE 
FUNCTION. 

(1.) In an important sense the Christian minister is called 
upon to-day to mediate between Christianity and culture, or, 
more explicitly, between Christian thought and that thought 
in philosophy, science, and literature which, while not often es- 
sentially anti-Christian, is, or at least, through a misunderstand- 
ing, I believe, names itself non-Christian. The common concep- 
tion of Christianity has been too much qualified by dogmatic 
ideas. Christianity, it cannot be repeated too often, is not a 
theology ; it is not, as Dr. Mulford so clearly pointed out, even a 
religion ; it is a revelation and a life. It implies a great and 
growing theology; it has stimulated the production of many 
theologies ; but it is more than any or all of these. Faith has 
been confounded with belief of creeds and confessions. But faith 
in God existed before formulas. Dogma is historically posterior 
to faith. It is the result of an endeavor to express faith in terms 
of the understanding. The relations between faith and dogma 
are not accidental. A theology is an inevitable product of serious 
and prolonged thought upon God and life. But no theology has 
exhaustively stated, or can exhaustively state, even the rational 
contents of sacred Scripture, much less the spiritual contents of 
the progressive revelation which Christianity is. Now it is the 
function of the Christian minister, in whose experience the es- 
sential facts of Christianity have been reproduced as vital ele- 
ments of his spiritual life, to interpret Christianity with such 
elemental simplicity and breadth as will enable sincere minds 
everywhere te codrdinate their scientific thinking with their re- 
ligious thinking; to show, by the vital method of Jesus himself, 
the essential nature of the gospel, and thus to disclose the real 
comprehensiveness of the fundamental Christian idea. A vast 
and difficult task this is, indeed, but not an impossible task, 
especially not impossible in very many individual cases, and a 
task that even now is being prosecuted with cheering success in 
the field of apologetic and constructive Christian literature. 
But there can be no substitute for the interpretative work which 
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a large-minded, highly cultivated, and wholly consecrated ministry 
can do. The personal element must always enter largely into the 
most efficacious exposition of Christian truth. The man informed 
and sublimed by the truth of Christianity is the mightiest apolo- 
gist. The Christian thinker in whom revelation has become ex- 
perience, and whose insight is the result of culture quickened by 
communion with the divine Spirit, is the most powerful inter- 
preting and reconciling force in the realm of thought. There is 
a power in personality that is not communicable through the 
printed page. The true function, then, of the exponent of Chris- 
tianity is not that of criticism and attack, but of interpretation, 
comprehension, and reconciliation. Christianity is hospitable to 
every sincere and earnest thought. It weleomes every discovery 
of truth, and has a place for every real addition to man’s know- 
ledge of himself and of the world. Thesun codrdinates with itself 
every planet and every satellite in the solar system ; so Christ, 
when He is known, draws to himself every truth-loving person- 
ality, and by his revelation of God unites in one harmonious 
whole the unnumbered, varying truths, or fragments of truth, 
that during all the centuries have shone upon the waking and 
questioning mind of man. 

With Christ the Christian minister stands at the centre of the 
moral universe. As Christ, the Son of God and the Son of Man, 
is the mediator between God and man, interpreting God to man, 
and man to himself, and drawing man by his reconciling power 
into fellowship with God, so the preacher of Christ is the true 
mediator between Christianity and culture, reconciling the multi- 
fold and varying thoughts of sincere men with the central truth 
which appears in the embodied love and righteousness of God. 

(2.) Inseparable from what precedes is the function of the 
Christian minister as a mediator between “ the church ” and what, 
without discrimination, often is called “ the world.” As a visible 
and formal organization, the church is far from being inclusive of 
all those whose spiritual affinities ally them with Christ and with 
essential Christianity. There is a vast multitude of what Horace 
Bushnell called “ outside saints,” men and women who are striving 
to live the life of the spirit, but whose names are not on any 
church roll, and whose force is not operant in the organic life 
and work of the church. The causes of this separation of forces 
that belong together may be found on this side and on that. 
Some of them are in the narrowness and inflexible ecclesiasticism 
of local churches, and the ignorance or bigotry of church mem- 
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bers ; some of them are in the ignorance or misunderstanding or 
even bigoted antipathy to creed of those outside. But, be the 
causes what they may, they are largely removable without the 
sacrifice of any Christian principle in the church, or any sincere 
conviction in the minds of those outside. In every community 
are many men who ought to be, and who might be, brought into 
organic relation with “the body of Christ.” Here, then, is the 
sphere for a work of mediation by the Christian minister, which, 
faithfully done, would result in immensely strengthening the prac- 
tical force of Christianity in society. Wisdom, love for men, 
and skill in putting emphasis where it belongs on the essentials of 
Christian faith and life, are qualities which the true minister, 
the minister who enters most deeply into the spirit of his Master, 
will cultivate and successfully use in this work. 

(3.) In the same general line is the important function of 
mediation between churches, and between denominations of 
churches. The organie unity of all Christian churches is to 
many an Utopian dream. To some it is even an evil to be 
avoided at any risk. I do not care to discuss the question here. 
But this may be said without risking dispute, that formal and 
organic unity of all Christian churches will never come, save as 
the final result and expression of a triumphant unity of spirit. 
Such unity of spirit is certainly a condition to be sought with 
zeal and persistence. Such unity is now, happily, a state that can 
be realized to a degree far beyond any attained in the history of 
many hundred years. The preacher of the gospel is not first the 
creature and advocate of a sect, but a minister of Jesus Christ. 
He is not, or ought not to be, first a Baptist or a Congregation- 
alist or an Episcopalian, but a Christian. More than that, he is 
a preacher and teacher of those fundamental Christian facts and 
principles which are essentially unifying and not divisive. His 
authority is not derived through any mere historical continuity of 
office, but through his immediate relation to Christ and his per- 
sonal experience of revelation. The continuity of the Christian 
ministry inheres in the continuity of the divine purpose to save 
the world. Its essential power is an immediate endowment. Over 
all the claims of the local church, or the sect, or the great historic 
institution, is the present claim of humanity and the present claim 
of God. The end of the minister’s endeavor is the salvation of 
men in the broadest sense, which is, in other words, the realiza- 
tion in society of the kingdom of God. In reaching toward this 
end he may —shall I not say he must ?— mediate between the 
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mutually unsympathetic, if not discordant, churches, and, by im- 
parting a better knowledge and a larger purpose and a sweeter 
spirit than they all now possess, lead them up to a higher plane of 
religious thought and work on which their dividéd and often rival 
forces will unite in harmonious endeavor to fulfill their mission in 
the world, and to penetrate and transform all society by the power 
of the gospel of love. What strengthening of weak places in 
the Christian line, what rallying of discouraged bands of workers, 
and what retrenching of enormous material and moral waste 
would such a unity accomplish! 

(4.) Perhaps the most important feature of the mediative func- 
tion which belongs to the Christian ministry to-day is that which 
concerns the relation to each other of social classes. After a 
hundred years of industrial individualism, the civilized world is 
approaching a crisis of transition. The transition is already in 
process. Competition in production and trade, which has ruled 
almost unchecked for so long a time, is already ominously mani- 
festing its inadequacy as a general principle for the regulation of 
the commercial and industrial relations of society. Combination 
on a gigantic scale has arisen to check the working of competition. 
Unlimited competition has proved itself intolerable. Under the 
competitive industrial system wealth has massed itself enormously 
in relatively few hands, and with the rapid increase of population 
a vast body of wage-earning laborers has formed, which is swiftly 
consolidating into a sharply defined class, with class instincts, 
jealousies, and discontents. The industrial condition of to-day is 
one of open war, or of armed and uneasy truce. On one side are 
capitalists, great land-owners, and employers; on the other side 
are the great multitude of more or less compactly organized 
wage-earners. Meantime there are strong tendencies developing 
in the direction of nationalism and other forms of socialism, and 
even of anarchism. Whatever view we may take as to the best 
system of social organization, we are compelled to admit that the 
present system is not permanent, and is rapidly becoming un- 
endurable. The outlook is such as to make the most careful and 
conservative students of social questions anxious, and the most 
hopeful serious. A great social conflict is imminent. On one 
side are wealth, intelligence, and the power that belongs to pos- 
sessions and intelligence. On the other side are relative, to a large 
extent extreme, poverty, ignorance, and the power of numbers and 
increasing solidarity. Both sides are represented in the churches ; 
though it must be confessed that the former is more largely and 
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much more infiuentially represented in Protestant churches than 
the latter. A vast number of the poor are alienated from the 
churches, and many of these the churches at present seem to have 
no capacity or skill to reach. 

The only solvent of the social problem which can be entirely 
efficacious is the diffusion and realization of practical Christianity 
throughout society. The golden rule, the law of love, applied 
equally by rich and poor, by employer and employed, by capitalist 
and wage-earner, will alone radically remove the difficulty. But 
such a diffusion of Christianity is a work of time and labor and 
self-sacrifice. 

I state the problem, or suggest it rather, not to discuss it at 
length, but to give a clear setting to the proposition that Chris- 
tian ministers are called upon to-day, more imperatively than 
ever before, to mediate between conflicting social classes, and to 
render the most effective aid in solving the social problem ; to 
contribute, perhaps to an extent beyond that attainable by any 
other class of men, in making the social transition, already in 
process, peaceful and beneficent to all concerned. The position 
of the minister is one of moral independence, and, as the ex- 
ponent of Christianity, one of highest moral authority. By his 
love for men he is saved from narrow partisanship. By his 
supreme obligation to God he is lifted above fear. Bound by 
closest ties of sympathy to men, irrespective of their circumstances, 
he is in a position to speak to them with utter plainness and 
powerful persuasiveness. His daily life lets him deeply into the 
inner life of men. Now is his supreme opportunity. Now he 
must turn on the economic relations of men the clear light of 
Christian truth. Now, with pity for the weak, sympathy for the 
suffering, respect for the upright, and warning and rebuke for 
the willfully evil, but with a love, as of Christ himself, for all, he 
must counsel, instruct, and persuade with the truth and wisdom 
of Christ and the power and patience of pure self-sacrifice. He 
must help men to understand each other, to see each other’s rights, 
and to recognize and fulfill their own duties. He must not be 
swerved from the right by applause, nor cowed by threats, nor 
bought by favors. For him wealth must have no glamour, and 
poverty no terrors. He must inculcate justice in the spirit and 
according to the ideal of the supreme law of all human relations : 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

But beyond his faithful preaching of righteousness and love, 
he must endeavor to know the facts of the economic condition of 
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society. These he may know. No man, save the professional 
economist, has better opportunity, if he will take it, to know the 
elements of the social problem, than the Christian minister, and 
no one is better qualified to judge fairly and rightly. If he is 
not so qualified, it is his own fault. The day is past when men 
ought to be able to say that the minister knows nothing about 
business. It is his duty to know about men, and the occupations, 
ambitions, needs, and temptations of men. He should be a care- 
ful and continuous student of social and industrial life. He 
should be able to discover and understand social tendencies, 
and he should have the courage, the wisdom, and the force to 
guide men to sound thinking and unselfish action. He should keep 
the high ground of the great Christian ethics, despite the sneer, 
often, alas! from professedly Christian lips, that the Sermon on 
the Mount is impracticable, and he should apply the Christian 
ethics unflinchingly to the transactions of the market as well as 
of the saloon. 

Thus will he stand before the people as a true friend of all men, 
and the veritable prophet of the living God. It is scarcely too 
much to say, that no special work of the Christian minister to-day 
is more important or more imperative than that of being a wise, 
faithful, and sympathetic mediator between his fellow-men in the 
social and industrial crisis that is almost, if not quite, upon us. 


Philip S. Moxom. 


Boston. 





THE EXPANSION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH. 


THAT important changes in the organization of churches are 
soon to take place is beyond question. They are already too 
general to be treated as exceptions. They consist in plural 
ministries for local churches, with lay helpers of various kinds ; 
and in providing for various physical, intellectual, and social as 
well as spiritual wants of the congregation. The demand for these 
changes, and the tendency to meet it, are alike general and grow- 
ing. Public attention is fixed on a few conspicuous examples, as 
the Berkeley Temple in Boston, St. George’s and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s in New York, the People’s Tabernacle in Jersey City, and 
the Grace Temple in Philadelphia. But the impulses and pur- 
poses here illustrated are becoming active in all our cities, and are 
beginning also to appear in country places. 
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The idea of reorganizing the churches so as to secure for them 
greater influence and efficiency in proportion to their investments 
of men and money is no mere scheme of an individual mind. It 
has found expression recently independently, and in various forms, 
in different sections of this country and in other countries. In the 
*“ Andover Review ” for November, 1890, was an article entitled 
“The Reorganization of Congregational Churches,” which pro- 
posed the union of the churches of one district under one pastor, 
with such assistants as he might need to sustain several places of 
worship, and to cultivate thoroughly the parish thus constituted. 
The plan there outlined has been extensively discussed in religious 
periodicals, and in local and state conferences. It has met with 
various objections, but in many quarters has been received with 
hearty favor. Better still, it has been put into practical operation 
in several places, and so far as heard from, with gt least encourag- 
ing promise of success. Several home missionary superintendents 
have declared their conviction that it offers a solution of some of 
their most serious problems, and their desire to try it on a large 
scale. I will try to indicate the progress of the idea in practice, 
as I have followed it during the past year. 

The most interesting experiment in this line which has come 
under my notice is now going on at Newport, N. H. This town 
is situated in Sullivan County, whose population has slowly and 
steadily declined for the last thirty years. The Congregational 
churches have also weakened, partly because of the loss of popu- 
lation, and partly because of lack of mutual interest and of cen- 
tralization. Fifty years ago there were Congregational churches 
in thirteen towns, all with settled pastors. Last year there were 
only ten churches, of which six had pastors, and only two of these 
churches supported their ministers with funds entirely of their 
own raising. The Newport church, under the lead of its pas- 
tor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott, last spring instituted regular Sunday 
afternoon services in two villages, and assisted in supporting 
services in a third. At each of these a company from the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of the Newport church regularly attended 
as assistants. 

During the last summer three students from Andover Seminary 
were associated with Pastor Kenngott in maintaining services in 
several of the adjoining towns. They visited from house to 
house, organized Sunday-schools and Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, and conducted schoolhouse meetings. In each town the pastor 
and the students held a continuous series of meetings for a week. 
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Each of the students preached in exchange with the pastor while 
he administered the communion in the country churches. The 
attendance and interest both in the central church and in the 
outlying districts increased so steadily, and the general results 
have been so satisfactory, that Pastor Kenngott felt obliged last 
fall to decline a flattering call to another field, in order to work 
out his plan, and the church has installed an assistant pastor with 
a view to fostering its branch organizations and the neighboring 
churches, which had been neglected and have now come under 
its care. 

Meanwhile the Vermont Home Missionary Society is developing 
another branch of ministerial labor by employing women as evan- 
gelists in country districts. Their house-to-house visits have every- 
where been cordially welcomed, and they have thus gathered audi- 
ences which have greatly surprised pastors of neighboring churches 
who have been called to preach to them. In one place, where the 
church had long been closed, it was reopened after personal visits 
by two of these women, with an audience four times larger than had 
ever been seen within its walls. In other communities, where spir- 
itualism had prevailed, and where few Christians could be found, 
the places of public meeting have been filled with attentive listen- 
ers. Pastors in the neighborhood of whose parishes this work 
has been done have without exception expressed their approval 
of it. One writes of the women : “ They have shown what young 
ladies with the spirit of consecration are and can do. They have 
won all hearts.” Another says: “The truth was presented by 
them so intelligently and clearly, and their manner of approach- 
ing people was so judicious and kindly, as to heighten immensely 
the respect of the community, even the irreligious part of it, for 
Christian work and workers.”’ Superintendent Merrill says : * To 
many their story has been a revelation of a new and hitherto un- 
tried method and agency in Christian work.” 

This question of expanding the territory and influence of the 
local church is attracting much more attention in England than 
in this country. Bitter complaints are made there of the multi- 
plication of small churches, of the inability to support them, 
especially in the decaying agricultural districts, and of the miser- 
able pittances on which many ministers with families are com- 
pelled to subsist. The London “Independent” not long ago 
printed several columns of letters from ministers and laymen, 
urging that these churches should be so grouped together as to 
form adequate fields of labor with adequate salaries. The bane 
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of the Congregational denomination was declared to be the exces- 
sive number of chapels, each with a separate minister, and the 
remedy urged was the grouping of from two to four under one 
pastor with one or more helpers. Many instances were given 
where two or more Congregational churches stand near enough 
together so that one of them could easily provide for all the needs 
of both. 

It is worth noting that the same subject is exciting much inter- 
est also in the Established Church. One rector says: * The 
country vicar is terribly alone in his work. Unless he has deep 
spirituality and great force of character, his enthusiasm will evapo- 
rate in face of the stolid indifference of a large section of his 
parishioners. Of all classes in the community, the small farmer 
and the agricultural laborer are the least easy to move.” Another 
writes of ‘the accumulated body of social tradition grotesquely 
mixing itself up in sacred things, . . . which is quite beyond 
the power of the country clergy to remove by any special remedy 
under existing circumstances ;’’ meaning single-handed and alone. 

Instances are altogether too common in our own country where 
churches of the same denomination have separated and built edi- 
fices almost side by side, through some petty quarrel, which has 
been perpetuated at great waste for a generation or more. At the 
recent Ecumenical Council in Washington a delegate made a 
statement which is worthy to pass into a proverb, and fits any 
denomination. He said: ‘* Where two rival Methodist churches 
meet in a village, there is no need for the devil.” 

England furnishes already several examp'.. of Congregational 
churches with more than one pastor and place of worship. For 
example, at Great Yarmouth one such church has two houses 
and two ministers who have worked in harmony for several years. 
At Wellingborough two churches united several years ago, but 
maintained separate meeting-places. The present pastor, Rev. 
T. Stephens, with lay helpers, superintends services in six places, 
all of which are included in one church organization. 

The idea we are considering is certainly not a new one in Eng- 
land, since it is fully explained and commended in Dr. Davidson’s 
Congregational lectures, delivered forty years ago. He says: “ It 
is usually a hazardous experiment (as perilous to religion as it is 
contrary to the tenor of the New Testament) to split up what would 
be a single church into small societies, each independent of the 
other.” The fact must not be overlooked that he is speaking of 
Congregational churches, and that he keeps in view the idea of 
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the self-government and independence of the local church, though 
its members may have several places of meeting. He defends this 
idea by saying : — 

“‘ Nothing seems more certain than that there was in each primitive 
church a plurality of presbyters. The fact is admitted by the ablest his- 
torians. The advantages of a plurality are obvious: (1.) The people are 
better instructed. No one minister excels in all the duties of the elder- 
ship ; there is, therefore, the greatest wisdom in employing several men in 
the ministerial work. (2.) Pastoral visitation is better attended to. The 
chief part of the ministry is not the preaching of a sermon on the Sab- 
bath, but the performance of numerous duties in watching over the flock. 
Where a church is large, one pastor has not sufficient time for this. 
(3.) The unsettledness of the pastoral office is materially lessened. The 
number of removals made by ministers of religion are fewer. The de- 
mands made by a church on a sole pastor are too great. When there is a 
plurality of ministers, variety is secured, and yet no man is overtasked. 
Hence the pastors do not become migratory.” 


But the discussion in England does not stop with the idea of 
consolidating two or more Congregational churches into one. The 
* Christian World ” takes as its motto “ One Town, One Church,” 
and proposes that at least Baptist and Congregational churches in 
the same town, both being Congregationally governed, be federated, 
with different buildings, but a united membership ; and this pro- 
posal is heartily supported by some of the foremost leaders of Con- 
gregationalism. This is more feasible in English than in American 
communities, because the majority of Baptists there do not prac- 
tice close communion. The proposition leaves those who believe 
in immersion free to continue it, and to maintain, if they choose, 
a separate congregation, while those who prefer sprinkling and in- 
fant baptism, are left equally free ; but both would support one 
pastor, with one or more assistants, if needed. 

English Congregational pastors present very effective arguments 
for this plan, of which there is only space to quote two or three 
extracts. Dr. A. Goodrich, of Manchester, says : — 


“One district, one church, would, I think, save our smaller churches. 
Our village churches have done, and are doing, noble service; but in 
the changes that are slowly and surely coming over us they will not 
survive ; their extinction will mean the larger churches becoming smaller 
churches, which, in due time, will follow their extinct sisters. Sal- 
vation for our smaller churches surely must come from the plan here 
indicated. Many of our laymen are saying that our system is too 
costly. It certainly is in‘ a sense other than they mean; it is in our 
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smaller churches crushing the best life out of our best men. The unifi- 
cation of the churches in a district will save cur men as well as our 
means. Or rather it will so dispose our means that our business men, 
able and willing to give, will say, ‘ This means business, and we will sup- 
port it.’ Has not the hour come for some such movement? We as 
churches have now for some time been contending for liberty of thought. 
I think we have got it. Then let us draw together and go forward.” 


Rev. G. S. Barrett, of Norwich, after pointing out the jealousies 
and differences which are apt to arise in small and divided 
churches from the littleness of view which is thus fostered, 
adds : — 

“With one large, commanding, and vigorous church in each city or 
town, this evil would at least be largely neutralized, if not rendered im- 
possible altogether. The freer air, the wider outlook, the more catholic 
spirit, which come from larger affairs, would insensibly affect the churches 
themselves, and instead of any departure from the traditions of the 
fathers being resented as a wanton innovation, it would be judged and 
tested solely by its adequacy to fulfill the truest and noblest ideal of our 
Congregational church life, and by its accordance, or otherwise, with the 
spirit and teaching of the New Testament.” 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackennal says : — 

“The general idea, ‘One Town, one Church,’ has been before my mind 
as a vision ever since I was at college in the fifties; and I am glad to see 
signs of its being taken up as a practical question. I am sure it is prac- 
ticable. If not immediately so, the discussion of it will educate the con- 
stituency that will make it so. In these days, when youth is doing so 
much of the world’s work, we ought not to say of an ideal, it cannot be 
adopted. In ten or fifteen years the generation is fashioned that will 
give effective form to any desirable idea.” 

These sentiments are by no means confined to a few. The sub- 
ject of which they treat is occupying large and increasing atten- 
tion, and is regarded as offering a possible solution of one of the 
most difficult and threatening problems of English church life. 

The conditions which are forcing this matter upon public atten- 
tion there are steadily and surely developing in this country. 
They would, perhaps, be receiving more consideration if the 
changes they require did not interfere with plans for evangeliza- 
tion which are being earnestly, and perhaps not altogether wisely, 
pressed. The impression seems to be quite general that there is a 
dearth of ministers, and that abundant fields, offering comfortable 
support, are waiting for laborers. At least three schools in and 


about Boston are offering short cuts to the ministry, or courses of 
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training for professional service, and several similar institutions 
have recently sprung up in different parts of the country, all 
making urgent appeals for money, on the ground that so great is 
the dearth of laborers for ripe and ungathered harvests, that there 
is no time to give adequate training to those who are willing to 
rush in and reap. 

What are the facts? It would seem reasonable that the average 
minister should be expected to be able to care for the spiritual 
welfare of one hundred and fifty persons, and to lead them in 
their efforts to win to Christ those outside of the churches. But 
if every Congregational minister were in active service, we should 
have one for every one hundred and ten members; and if the 
ministers now actually in pastoral office were equally distributed, 
there would be one for every one hundred and thirty-seven resi- 
dent members. The average resident membership of Congre- 
gational churches in the United States is about ninety. If every 
church must have the entire service of one minister of such quali- 
fications as to bring him a unanimous call, then we need more 
ministers. But even under present conditions it would not be 
difficult to man every Congregational pulpit whose church could 
support a pastor. Meanwhile there are hundreds of towns, not 
growing in population, where three or more evangelical churches 
have each a minister, while all the congregations together would 
not fill one of the churches. It may as well be frankly said, that 
while the Lord of the harvest calls for more laborers, He does 
not so much need more salaried officers as a wiser distribution of 
those already in the field. A church in eastern Massachusetts, 
without a pastor, has recently received over one hundred applica- 
tions from ministers, or from others in their behalf, for the privi- 
lege of supplying the pulpit. It is safe to say that if fifty vacan- 
cies should suddenly occur in churches about Boston the middle 
of this week, men could easily be found to preach for them all be- 
fore Sunday. There are in this vicinity a number of able and in 
every way worthy ministers, whose ambition is not unreasonable, 
who have spent many months, and in some instances years, of 
weary waiting, who have so far failed to find pastorates where 
they can support their families. 

The simple fact is, that, looked at from any reasonable business 
point of view, the ministerial profession at home is numerically 
overstocked. The only real call for ministers whtch deserves at 
present to be heeded is from mission-fields. The special calls of 
God to individuals we do not gainsay, but the call from home 
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churches arises from the fact that more than two fifths of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches in the United States 
have less than fifty members each, while each wants a minister 
for itself alone. Though the statistics of Baptist churches are not 
at hand, I have no doubt the same is true of that denomination. 
Methodism, with its system of circuit-riding and local preachers, 
is able to supply all its churches, while more of its ministers an- 
nually leap over from its fold into Congregational pastures than 
from all other denominations together. 

The only remedy so far suggested for this unbusinesslike admin- 
istration of religious affairs, alike wasteful of men and money, 
is the one discussed in the article already referred to in the “ An- 
dover Review,” and now under consideration in religious papers 
and meetings in England. That it has serious difficulties no 
one denies. But that the continuance of present conditions in- 
volves far greater difficulties is at least an open question; and it 
is possible that men, and women even, burdened with the imper- 
fections of human nature not yet wholly sanctified, may be made 
to see and choose the better way. Every experiment like that at 
Newport, successfully carried out, will stand as a powerful argu- 
ment. If churches whose members agree in all essentials of be- 
lief and administration can be so far united as to offer adequate 
opportunities and adequate support to able ministers, a victory 
for the gospel will be achieved greater than the evangelization of 
a heathen nation. 

So far in this discussion we have had in view the advantages to 
be gained from this plan for country churches. But its results 
would not be less effective were it to be applied to cities. Per- 
haps this can best be demonstrated by a concrete illustration. 
Dr C. H. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church in New York, a year ago found a family on the East Side 
of the city in need of help. He introduced to them a family of his 
own church. The results so far proved promising that, when he 
described his efforts in the “‘ Congregationalist ” for May T, 1891, 
he had brought twenty families of his people in some measure into 
touch with twenty other families on the East Side. The first anni- 
versary of the enterprise a few weeks ago found them established 
in a well-equipped church house. No doubt that is the way re- 
vealed by God to spread the leaven of Christianity through the 
world. It was the plan which Christ himself adopted. If the 
wisdom, love, and devotion in that church are equal to the task, it 
will fulfill its mission. . 
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But let us suppose this plan to be followed out to its natural 
results, and see what this movement involves. The twenty fami- 
lies on the East Side being kindled with the spirit of Christ 
and his impulses of love to men, have come together in some 
kind of organization. But they cannot at once cut loose from 
the church which planted the new life there. They need still 
the sympathy and fellowship which they have had. They need 
financial aid, counsel, and encouragement to find pastoral lead- 
ership, and to extend their work. They will probably increase 
mainly through a Sunday-school, studying the Bible together, 
getting the gospel into other homes through the children; and 
they will need teachers and leaders from the other church. 
Quite likely at first the enterprise will not require large ex- 
penditure of money. A wise and devoted woman perhaps can 
guide it to the larger growth which requires the ministrations of 
a pastor. We have quite an army of such women in foreign 
fields. We ought to have more of them in home fields, like 
Phebe and Priscilla and Mary, deaconesses whom Paul so lov- 
ingly commended to the church at Rome. 

Further, the Madison Square church will need to continue its 
interest in the work which has become a part of itself. Its own 
life will deepen through its labors there, and it will be moved to 
start other enterprises in the dense mass of heathenism, which, 
close at hand, outnumbers all the adherents of Protestant churches. 
But the pastor cannot preach often in these new Christian com- 
munities, whose prosperity depends on their union with the 
mother-church. The deaconesses cannot continue to meet their 
growing wants. The pastor must have an assistant, and if his 
church prospers sufficiently in its work, more than one. For its 
success will depend on its pressing continually into new and 
needy fields. If it does not, it will settle gradually down into 
contentment with worship at home, and self-cultivation, without 
aggressive effort, and will go to seed, as so many churches have 
done. As business encroaches on its territory, its members will 
move out, and it will become a dead, down-town church. 

It cannot expect, either, to gain sufficient support by establishing 
branches among the poorer classes only. Suppose, then, it sends 
out one or more plants into prosperous neighborhoods up-town, 
and they flourish as such organizations are apt to do, — would 
do far oftener, if Christians who lived in those neighborhoods 
would cast in their lot with the new enterprises. For one thing 
which makes against the prosperity of city churches is that many 
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of their members live too far away to attend the prayer-meetings 
and Sunday-schools, and keep up organic life, while yet they are 
held to retain their pews and attend public worship, in order to 
sustain the down-town church. It was lately found that in Rox- 
®bury, a district of Boston, 1,575 of our church members go past 
the churches near their homes, to worship three or four miles 
away. Now if these members had found in their own communi- 
ties branches of the down-town church, with one chief pastor, and 
assistants for the various localities, the parent church would re- 
tain its prestige, the stronger and weaker parts would combine 
for the support of the whole, courage and active effort would con- 
tinue, and masses of heathenism could not flourish undisturbed. 

Dr. Schauffler, in figures which have been widely quoted, has 
shown that in the last twenty years in New York, Presby- 
terian church members increased from 18,773 to 23,430, while 
Methodists have hardly held their own at 12,000, and Episcopa- 
lians have gained from 19,672 to 36,135. In the latter case, by 
far the greater part of the gain in their seventy-five churches 
was in the twenty-two which had more than one minister for each 
church. Can we not learn from such a showing, how to invest 
men and money so as to get larger returns than we are getting ? 
Can we not find a way better to distribute our ministers so as to 
bring Christians more directly into personal contact with those 
outside the churches ? 

To meet changed conditions of society created by the rapid in- 
crease of city population and its decrease in the country, we do 
not need to invent methods altogether new. We are already try- 
ing, here and there, consolidation of churches, in a disorderly sort 
of way, hardly recognizing the fact. We have already the 
orders in the ministry which have here been suggested. To pas- 
tors we have joined associate and assistant pastors, pastors’ assist- 
ants, women missionaries, deaconesses, and lay helpers. We are 
feeling our way to meet these changed conditions as the zeal and 
genius of one and another pastor lead them to make experiments. 
But has not the time arrived for us to deduce some new princi- 
ples from these occasional enterprises which will help to bring 
the whole body more to the front in meeting the needs of our 
times? I venture to state the following conclusions from this 
discussion as reasonable and practicable : — 

1. Every church should make it its business to see that the in- 
vitation of the gospel is effectively given to every person within 
its parish, and. that it is given through the active and continued 
interest of one person in another. 
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2. The aim should be to have as many centres for worship and 
work as may be needed in each parish, but with one building in 
which all on occasion may gather; and as many local organiza- 
tions as may be necessary to cover the entire field, with one church 
for all of the same denomination. ° 

3. The organization aimed at should have one pastor for the 
whole church, with as many assistants as the field requires and 
as the financial condition of the church will allow. 

4. Each local body may administer its own local affairs; but 
the whole church should choose the pastor, his assistants and 
church officers, and should decide on the basis of belief and the 
general plans of work. The extent of the field to be occupied 
should be determined by its need and by the ability of the church 
to work it. 

The objections to this plan are by no means without weight. I 
have space only to name some of them. It involves innovations 
on the traditions of Congregationalism. But I think we have 
shown that they are not altogether new. At any rate, modern life 
is making swift and tremendous inroads on the traditions of so- 
ciety. Our denominational traditions are not the only things we 
need to preserve. Men do not win in these times, either in the 
business of the world or of God, without taking risks, without 
boldness as well as wisdom. Let us glorify traditions in their 
time and place. Let us make new ones worthy of our generation. 
A wise and courageous application of the principles of Congrega- 
tionalism will meet the need of to-day. 

This plan might trench on the independence of the local church. 
No doubt there are those who would rather be in a little company 
than in a large one. They are likely to have more authority, and 
they regard that as independence. There are, especially in the 
country districts, hard-headed, not especially warm-hearted men 
and women who are not at all troubled by dependence on outside 
helpers to furnish money for their church, if they are only allowed 
to use it without interference. They would rather be independent 
than to win the community to Christ. This is an objection easy 
to answer in theory but most difficult in practice. 

This plan might jeopardize the independence of the minister. 
A considerable number would have to be associate or assistant 
pastors. Most men prefer to be supreme in their own fields, and 
to work out their own results. But such independence may cost 
too much. The man who aims to do the largest service for Christ 
and humanity is not to be blamed if he hesitates to commit his 
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life to an organization with such limitations as are to be found in 
many country churches. He would quite likely value such so- 
called independence less than the larger opportunity. 

Finally, then, has not the time come when it is imperative to 
diseuss such changes in our church organization as will lead to ex- 
panding the local church, with a single head and a single centre 
of meeting, but with helpers and branches sufficient to lead and 
guide society in its changed conditions? Why should its inven- 
tions, appliances, enterprise, and spirit outstrip those of the 
churches? We are a part of society, and we are also members of 
Christ. We honor traditions, but we do not spend our lives for 
them. We live and labor that we may bring all men into the 
likeness of Christ. 


A. E. Dunning. 


Boston. 


MISSIONARY PROBLEMS IN THE TURKISH 
EMPIRE. | 


AMONG the missions of the American Board, those established 
in Turkey are in some respects the most important. Some may, 
indeed, deny them to be missions at all, and maintain them to be 
merely proselytizing enterprises, inasmuch as their activity is 
mainly directed upon populations of Turkey that are Christian 
already, — the Armenians, the Greeks, and the Bulgarians. Un- 
doubtedly the sacred name of mission is presumptively inappli- 
cable to operations among our fellow-Christians, among those who 
believe exactly as we concerning.God and Christ, and substan- 
tially as we concerning the nature of Christian holiness and Chris- 
tian morality. But it must be borne in mind that the American 
missions in Turkey have always had and still have ultimately in 
view the evangelization of the Mohammedans themselves. As the 
officers of the Board declare, the last thing they purpose is the 
mere propagation of Protestantism in Turkey. Indeed, there are 
already various regions of Asia Minor where the Protestants and 
the members of the Armenian Church, or Gregorians, are on 
terms of cordiality, and, now and then, hold services together. 
The members and officers of the Board leave it to divine Provi- 
dence to determine whether Protestantism shall continue to act 
upon the elder churches, but especially the Armenian Church, as 
an influence from without, or shall be hospitably reabsorbed, and 
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act more powerfully as a quickening leaven from within, or 
whether, as has been suggested by at least one writer in the 
“Missionary Herald” (Mr. William Chambers, of Erzroom), 
the Episcopalians may not find a mediating function whereby the 
historic continuity of this eldest of national churches may be con- 
ciliated with the higher evangelical apprehensions of the Refor- 
mation. It is enough that the American Missions in Turkey 
(including those in Syria and Egypt, of which we are not now 
speaking) are an admitted and powerful influence for spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual advance, and are already beginning to 
overflow from the Christian populations upon the adherents of 
Islam. Their value has found witnesses abroad as widely diver- 
gent in character as the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, both of whom recognize that their entire freedom 
from all suspicion of political aims gives them a force for good 
which cannot be exerted by many European missionaries in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The great danger with successful missions is that the mission- 
aries may continue to hold their people too long in tutelage, 
instead of admitting them*more and more to self-control as they 
become fitter for it, or that they may urge upon them specialties of 
opinion or usage which are indifferent to the essential end. The 
very essence of Romanism, as distinguished from the legitimate ex- 
istence of a Catholicism under the presidency of Rome, is, as Clem- 
ent XLV. is said to have told the Conclave before he left it as Pope, 
that Rome, like so many mothers, finds it hard to know when her 
children are grown. And as American Protestants have exactly 
the same human nature as Roman Curialists, the American Board 
has done well to encourage one distinct step forward towards na- 
tive autonomy, especially in Western Turkey, the measure having 
already, after trial, secured the cordial approbation of the mis- 
sionaries. So far as the means of support, however, still come from 
America, the right of final revision will no doubt yet be claimed 
by the givers. The Americans and the Armenians, it is true, do 
not yet view this matter from the same angle of vision. But only 
in Eastern Turkey have we discovered evidence of bitterness, 
and there it is chiefly entertained towards persons that have long 
been out of connection with the Board. 

The following questions, which partly respect this matter of 
growing self-direction, but are mostly of a more general character, 
have been addressed to a number of missionaries in Turkey, or 
that have been in Turkey, and also to various native brethren, 
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after having been first submitted to the foreign secretaries of the 
Board and approved by them. Indeed, the last two are of their 
suggestion. We give the main points of reply. The questions, 
although not drawn up without the help of local experience, are 
necessarily somewhat vague, as being addressed to laborers dwell- 
ing all the way from the Euphrates to the Bosphorus. But it is 
hoped that as tentative they will be found not unprofitable. It 
was our original intention to give the answers to each question 
seriatim. We find, however, that many of them run into one an- 
other in such a way as to make this difficult todo. And besides, the 
necessity of averaging the results of inquiry in the three missions 
of Asia Minor interferes with articulated precision, which, more- 
over, is not likely to be very much insisted on by our American 
readers, who desire not so much the lights and shades of particu- 
lar regions or letters as the combined impression lest by a careful 
and repeated reading of some thirty-eight or forty replies from 
different parts of Asiatic Turkey, as well as from Constantinople, 
and from Armenians and missionaries or former missionaries now 
in the United States. 

As Mr. Dwight, of Constantinople, has lately remarked in the 
** Independent,” letters from missionaries are like reports from a 
battlefield. Each man sees only his own part of the plain, and, 
in the dust (we can no longer say in the smoke) of the turmoil, 
hardly sees that. There is no perspective, for this can be gained 
only by a long and toilsome process of sifting and comparison. 
Where the battlefield is a whole empire, and the battle is carried 
on by three or four distinct armies, united only in a distant war 
office, redaction may well be delayed, and be content at last with 
very imperfect results. Our correspondence dates from one to two 
years back, and must be interpreted in the light of the fact that 
during the last year the Protestant churches of Turkey have re- 
ceived unusually large accessions; the circulation of Christian 
literature has been increasingly wide; and the native contribu- 
tions, in the midst of growing poverty, have been larger than 
ever before. The government has remained unfriendly, but not 
acutely so, and Mr. Hirsch, our minister at Constantinople, has 
continued his excellent predecessor’s policy of judicious but ener- 
getic intervention where international rights had been really 
invaded. 

It is very evident that nothing like a stable equilibrium in mis- 
sionary matters has been reached in Asia Minor. When the 
Mohammedans, who form the vast majority, shall begin to accept 
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the gospel (as Wilfrid Blunt, who knows them so well, holds it to 
be highly probable that in Turkey and Tartary they will, within a 
measurable time), the present balance will be entirely shifted. In 
view of that chiefly, there must not be a hasty withdrawal of 
Americans, as the Moslems will listen to them with a respect 
which they are far from entertaining towards the races subject to 
themselves. 

At present, however, we have only to consider the Christian 
populations of Asia Minor, chiefly the Armenians. The influ- 
ences which are acting upon them through the missionaries are by 
no means harmonious. It is not to be desired at first that they 
should be. They have been reposing unto death for ages. As 
an English writer has intimated, the eagerness, abruptuess, self- 
sufficiency, and Puritan narrowness of the Yankee character have 
been just what was needed to break up Oriental slumbers and 
loose the chains of immemorial habit. Tholuck, among his droll 
questions, used sometimes to ask his American pupils why God 
had made so many Chinamen and so few New Englanders. A 
pertinent answer might well have been: “To save mankind from 
being reformed quite to pieces.” We owe more thanks than we 
are likely to pay to the solid wall of Dutch and German burgher- 
dom, extending from Schenectady to Delaware, for its services in 
breaking somewhat the impetuous and intolerant force of New 
England ideas in our own country. But in Turkey they are not 
likely to become strong enough to oppress, and will long be use- 
ful to rouse. Even the naive indecency with which some of the 
missionaries, especially the ladies, confine the name of “ Chris- 
tian” to Protestants, has its use in promoting concentration of 
zeal. And, after all, American religious self-complacency is but 
a crust over a hearty brotherliness and friendliness which is 
easily conciliated by anything like corresponding cordiality, not 
to speak of the many missionaries whose zeal has not needed to 
be reinforced by bigotry. 

Nevertheless it is evidently time that Protestant missions should 
pass into their second stage. The virgin zeal of the churches for 
the evangelization of the world inevitably involved an exag- 
gerated idealization of the missionaries. That was less excessive 
at first, when the hardships and dangers were so great, and the 
alluring motives, except in the love of Christ and of men, so few. 
And even yet the missionary life cuts off most ambitions, and 
eminently favors singleness of aim. The general average of mis- 
sionary devotedness, whether on our own frontier or in the world 
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at large, may reasonably be held to be higher than the average of 
the home pastorate. Yet, seeing that with every year the heathen 
and Moslem world is becoming more and more a dependent sub- 
urb of Christendom, it is absurd to treat the missionary body as 
if the higher degrees of heroism and saintly consecration would 
now be alone adequate to induce to a missionary life. Indeed, 
at no time can Adoniram Judsons have been numerous, with such 
a union of devotion and intellectual eminence. The body of 
missionaries, male and female, are, like their brethren and sisters 
of similar vocation at home, sincere Christians, with a standard 
of service much more distinctly and invariably held up before 
them, but depressed in their efforts towards it by a sufficiently 
large alloy of human imperfection in its various forms of timor- 
ousness, indolence, self-seeking, fractiousness, haughtiness, im- 
periousness, and narrowness. And as the missionary life in 
some ways weakens these faults, in some others it may aggravate 
them, especially through its freedom from the sharp oversight of 
surrounding society, replaced by the presence of converts at once 
grateful and timid, hardly willing, or hardly daring, to sit in 
judgment on those to whom they owe so much. Their language, 
as in the medieval myth, is: Judica teipsum, sancte pater, nos 
enim judicare te non possumus. The era of pungent criticism of 
ways and men has begun in England, and must begin in America. 
It will be crude and harsh at first, but it will settle into the mean 
of reasonable appreciation and requirement at last. 

It is honorable to the American missions in Turkey that, while 
the letters from the native brethren have been guarded by a pledge 
of entire privacy (a sort of sigillum confessionis), it is only those 
which respect Eastern Turkey that express dislike and distrust of 
the missionaries, but principally of some who are not now con- 
trollable by the Board, while some who are in its service are 
expressly exempted from these censures. There seems to have 
been some root of bitterness early planted in this mission; for 
letters received from native Protestants who offer to produce 
explicit testimonies of their own credibility make charges of 
bigoted obscurantism, desirous of keeping the education of the 
native assistants down to the lowest pitch; angrily opposing, and 
indeed forbidding, the study of English, at least formerly ; trying 
to secure preachers of a very low grade of qualifications, for the 
sake of having the most men for the least money; paying them so 
little that one minister now in this country, who was for a while 
an inspector of the stations, declares it was much if a native pastor 
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could set before him even the simplest lunch, or if the pastor and 
his family had more than one tumble-down room to live in. They 
charge certain missionaries, in the face of this meagre provision 
for the native workers, with luxurious self-indulgence; with a 
whimsical despotism that would shift or dismiss natives on the 
slightest occasion or cause of offense ; and with such haughtiness 
that a young American minister is said to have gone through an 
association meeting of several days without having once conde- 
scended to notice a single one of the Armenian pastors, and with- 
out appearing to have received any rebuke from his foreign 
brethren by this superciliousness. They say that, while those 
pastors who possibly can are expected to give handsome entertain- 
ment for days together to missionaries and their families on their 
rounds, it is a thing almost unheard of for an Armenian minister 
to be asked to sit at a missionary’s table. The force of these accu- 
sations, however, against the principal offenders, who are desig- 
nated by name in letters written in this country, but for whom no 
American authority is now answerable, is considerably reduced 
by the declaration that their conduct is too eccentric to be compat- 
ible with soundness of mind. And several missionaries of the 
Board have been acknowledged as men of altogether a different 
tone, and only so far involved in these faults as the faults have be- 
come an inveterate evil of this mission. One Armenian preacher 
from Eastern Turkey, writing in this country, declares that he 
and fifteen college graduates, twelve being licensed preachers, 
have been driven, by sheer impossibility of living on the wages 
offered them at home, to work in American factories at $1.20 
a day. 

From the other two missions not a breath of anything ap- 
proaching to these charges has been heard. The only accusations 
made here are that the missionaries, in their disgust at the rever- 
ence accorded to the mere office of priest in the old church, have 
unguardedly used language which is now proving seriously detri- 
mental to the standing of the Protestant ministers among their 
own countrymen; that after the joint boards of Americans and 
Armenians have sanctioned outlays for the stations, a veto, only 
too readily used, rests with the foreigners, or even with one of 
them ; and that the Unions of native brethren are not held worthy 
of direct correspondence with the Board. The spirit and purpose 
both of the Board and the missionaries are warmly declared to be 
excellent, but their policy is believed, now that there is so large a 


body of approved and cultivated helpers, to be lagging in arrear 
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of the just claims of equality and codperation. These friendly 
criticisms proceed especially from the Armenian brethren at Ain- 
tab, Krikorian, Markarian, Bezjian, and Levonian, who expressly 
absolve us from the obligation of suppressing their names, as, in- 
deed, their temperate remarks require no concealment. Their 
carefully prepared joint letter deserves separate publication. 
There is a frequent expression, in the letters from all three mis- 
sions, of the opinion that the Board, in steadily reducing appro- 
priations notwithstanding the steadily deepening poverty of the 
country, has proceeded too mechanically. The people, they say, 
are able to do less, and, the missions also doing less, the native 
pastors are sorely straitened. On the other hand, the mission- 
aries not unreasonably remark that the contact with Americans, 
naturally enough but rather unhappily, often excites in the native 
helpers wants too far in advance of the general standard of living 
among their countrymen to make it desirable that they should be 
met. The missionaries declare with one voice that the incomes 
of the pastors bear substantially the same proportion to the aver- 
age incomes of their people as those of American pastors. The 
Armenians, it must be borne in mind, are great merchants in the 
regions from Vienna to Calcutta, and this keen susceptibility to 
gain, while it quickens their energy, is apt to lessen their relia- 
bility as evangelical workers. At the same time some of the 
native brethren (here again from Eastern Turkey) declare that 
the Roman Catholics develop native foree much more fully, and 
give their clergy (and indeed their laity) a better education and 
their clergy a better support. In Central (and perhaps in West- 
ern) Turkey, the missionaries affirm that great restlessness and 
discontent are induced by those who come to America and return 
after securing from private donors a support two or three or even 
four times as large as the same men could possibly have secured 
at home. They remark that Americans show themselves rather 
credulous here. Being accustomed to connect religion and con- 
duct more strictly than the Orientals do, they draw inferences 
from fluent and earnest devoutness as to advancement of Chris- 
tian character which they might not always do if they had lived 
in the East, and do not hesitate to throw things into confusion 
there for the sake of gratifying their benevolent sympathies, and 
perhaps also their pride of patronage here. The missionaries 
mention two or three gentlemen, worthy and useful, whose dis- 
proportionate affluence, however, from private liberality, they 
think lifts them undesirably above the level of their ministerial 
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countrymen. Private petting, they think, is a very ambiguous 
good in any connected system of missionary work. 

All the correspondents, American and Armenian, urge that 
special donations should be made from America for the establish- 
ment of pastoral libraries at the stations. It is quite impossible 
for the pastors to buy books enough to keep themselves up to the 
due level. They are paid at Turkish rates, but must buy books at 
American rates. Station libraries, however, would meet the want 
for all that large percentage of the helpers who read English. 
Those that have not learned it enough to read it are seldom those 
for whom libraries are especially important. Moreover, the stock 
of Christian literature in the Asiatic vernaculars is, if not rapidly, 
yet steadily growing. But all the correspondents protest against 
being burdened with the leavings of home libraries, or with the 
productions of the platitudinarians. It is best to send moneys for 
this designated purpose, and to let those who are to use the books 
decide what books they will buy. The Board is naturally the 
best intermediary here. 

Here, too, remark several of the correspondents, there would be 
a great lift in the intellectual standard of the four missions (Mar- 
din, as speaking Arabic, being practically distinct), if in each 
there could be every year a two weeks’ Chautauqua Assembly, 
with the stereopticon, and all the various mechanical and pictorial 
appliances, supported by home study. Traveling in these wide 
regions, however, is toilsome, dangerous, and expensive. There are 
still those many “ perils of waters,” and * perils of robbers,” and 
perils of impracticable ways, which St. Paul found of old in these 
same regions. The salaries of the pastors and teachers would be 
quite inadequate to compass this result, stimulating for every good 
end of society and culture, intellectual and religious, as it would 
be. Here again is suggested a worthy use of money for those 
Christians who love giving for definite objects. 

The native brethren evidently think there are too many Ameri- 
eans in the field, doing less work for more money than if their 
members were reduced to such as are required for the higher 
teaching, and the few more whose episcopal and evangelistic gifts 
are of approved eminence. Some suggest that the missionaries 
agglomerate themselves too much in a few stations, an instinct 
of human sociability which used to vex the soul of Adoniram 
Judson, but which it is plain that the apostles did not view 
so severely, to judge by their practice. Here, however, say the 
native brethren, is the place where retrenchment, if imperative, 
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ought to begin, since everywhere else retrenchment is impossible 
without inducing impotency. 

The native brethren, moreover, criticise very decidedly the policy 
of opening so many village stations. They would have the mis- 
sionaries, like the apostles, concentrate labor on the cities, and 
leave these to radiate abroad a higher influence upon the country 
districts. Then, too, fewer men could strike heavier blows. Some 
say outright that the missionaries have been too eager to send 
home a long beadroll of names, many of which signify little. It 
is allowed on both sides, that evangelistic labor must be mainly 
in native hands. The question is as to supervision. The Ameri- 
cans insist that most of the native helpers are not sufficiently 
developed either in intellect or character to walk alone, so that, 
indeed, they feel uneasy without having a missionary to whom 
they may be accountable. The Armenians, of every grade, seem 
to recognize no such necessity. They hold themselves to be an 
adult race, and to be in no need of being treated as children. 

Those churches in California that have a good many Armenian 
members have a tough time in working along. The Armenians 
are by no means intellectually equal to the Jews (as few races are), 
but they are quite equal to them in heady impracticability. They 
will have things their own way, or they will block the wheels. It 
is nothing to them that Americans, in America, may reasonably 
claim to have American habits of action observed. It seems 
pretty plain that in the long run the two races must work apart, 
and that in Turkey the natives, whether Armenian or Greek, must 
have their own matters in their own hands, American donors con- 
tenting themselves with occasional deputations to learn whether 
their gifts are efficiently applied. If most of the helpers rose to 
the Aintab level, there would be less friction. But most will not, 
and those that do will be better supervisors of their countrymen 
than foreigners, a very few excepted. At present the missions in 
Turkey are too much like that two-headed tortoise described in 
the “St. Nicholas.” One head may be the wiser, but the other is 
the more willful, and between the two the body decidedly halts in 
its going. 

In one point the missionaries appear decidedly unreasonable. 
A good many not only oppose the resort of Armenian students of 
theology to American seminaries, but even refuse testimonials to 
them, and treat their going as little short of a criminal offense. 
This is plainly inequitable. They may urge that most of these 
have been helped out of mission funds. But the young men have 
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not been received as Redemptioners, as Nethinim, or adscripti 
ecclesie. They have retained their rights of free action and free 
movement, and are plainly entitled to testimonials of their actual 
standing, unless the missionaries are prepared, like the Brahmins, 
to treat crossing the sea as involving a forfeiture of caste. Ar- 
menians sometimes say, ‘Why am I bound to stay in Turkey 
to starve, or to return to Turkey to be browbeaten as a criminal ? 
They intimate that they do not much relish hearing somewhat im- 
perious exhortations to self-denial from those whose own priva- 
tions are so much less. Doubtless, as the missionaries say, those 
men who, having equal abilities to command a support abroad, or 
in secular business at home, take up with the hard lot of a native 
evangelist, give peculiar proof of an apostolic mind. But it is 
urged that this, to be worthy, must be a free choice, and not 
something bound on a man by the angry command of a foreign 
superior. Various students, we remark, have been self-supported 
throughout, and are acknowledged by the missionaries to owe no 
account of their doings to them. 

It is evident that the Central Turkey Mission has done strenuous 
work in raising the intellectual level oi the Armenians, ministry 
and laity. Out of the original school, half academy, half college, 
and half seminary (to use the Mississippi boatman’s arithmetic), 
there were developed in about ten years a higher and a lower 
school, the former retaining a duplex character, from which, in 
about fifteen years more, were evolved the Central Turkey College 
at Aintab and the Theological Seminary at Marash. The percent- 
age of ministers who have taken a full academic course has 
grown with the opportunities, until now it includes almost all the 
newer students. The theological course is of three years, and in- 
cludes Hebrew, Greek, Systematic Theology, Biblical Theology, 
Homiletics, Vocal Music, with abundant practice in preaching 
and the conduct of prayer-meetings. Biblical Theology, grate- 
fully acknowledged as a transplantation from Andover and from 
Professor Hincks’s lecture-room, seems to have taken a peeuliarly 
deep root in the affections of the young men. And, indeed, what 
the Bible teaches does seem to be of more importance than what 
divines teach about the Bible. The number of students, however, 
whether at Marash, Marsovan, or Harpoot, in the centre, the 
west, or the east, must gradually decline to a minimum as those 
stations come to be filled which alone can reasonably lay claim to 
the services of regularly educated pastors. The number of prin- 
cipal stations, remarks a missionary, must soon reach its limit. 
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Thenceforward, he declares, it will be an unjustifiable redundancy 
of men and means to maintain three theological schools in Asia 
Minor. With this seems to agree the weighty judgment of Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, who advises us of his decided belief that in ten 
years’ time there ought to be a central seminary set up in Con- 
stantinople, and that there ought to be no thought of one earlier. 

This question, Number Five, is answered negatively by almost 
all. A few, however, and those names of weight, are for a cen- 
tral seminary, provided it can be developed out of that now at 
Marash, and transferred, perhaps, to Caesarea, that it may be 
actually central for the great peninsula. Yet one of the mission- 
aries, and one of the most eminent, is very emphatic in affirming 
the necessity of soon establishing a central seminary in Constan- 
tinople. He says that the missionaries, as a general body, have 
no doubt about it; but so soon as they are segregated again into 
their separate missions, local feeling carries the day. He holds 
that a seminary at Constantinople, thoroughly maintained and 
manned, and absorbing the three divinity schools of Asia Minor, 
would largely draw the minds of the more promising students 
away from the thought of crossing the sea. He agrees with a 
leading clergyman of Constantinople, that there is something 
childish in urging the dangers to the moral and spiritual life in 
Constantinople, unless we would urge that it is dangerous for 
young men to study divinity in New York. Young men of the 
standing of those who alone ought to be encouraged to repair to 
Constantinople would be all the better of the atmosphere and 
grand opportunities of this great capital, and could be depended 
on to return to such churches as could promise them a reasonable 
support. Young men of inferior standing could be sufficiently 
trained in a theological annex to each of the colleges. 

The missionary who is most urgent for the speedy establish- 
ment of the Constantinople seminary calls attention to the ab- 
surd results of a comparison with this country. There is now 
actually one seminary for every twenty-three churches. If the 
Congregationalists of America were equally profuse, instead of 
seven seminaries, as now, they would have one hundred and 
ninety-eight. If they rated by members instead of churches, they 
would need three hundred and fifteen. Even counting out- 
stations, each of the Turkish seminaries only serves about sixty 
churches, less than one tenth of the home rate. It is plain that 
we cannot expect great results on such a scale. 


On the other hand, Miss Mary P. Wright remarks that practi- 
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cally, rather in time than in distance, Harpoot is much farther 
from Constantinople than Boston from San Francisco, while the 
differences in the scale of living and the varieties of usage are 
greater than between a mining camp of the Rocky Mountains 
and the most refined culture of the East. Then, while Mardin 
uses Arabic, and some regions of Asia Minor Armenian, others 
use only Turkish, so that students who might manage to blunder 
through the jargon of business would be all at sea in the language 
of literature or refined conversation. Those, however, who are for 
the central seminary say, “ Let the language of instruction in it be 
English, as it is in Robert College.” It seems plain that it must 
be that, and equally plain, as Dr. Hamlin says, that the only 
question is, How soon shall the central seminary be set up, and 
that in Constantinople? Whenever it is established, it is plain 
that the three Asiatic divinity schools must be content to subside 
into simple, shorter-course affairs. As to proposing Cesarea as a 
substitute for Constantinople, it is no more practicable than in 
Italy to propose Bologna for the capital as a substitute for Rome, 
which would please the Pope but nobody else. Czsarea might 
be a geographical, but it would not be a national, social, or intel- 
lectual centre. 

Marsovan, in Western Asia Minor, has Greek as well as Arme- 
nian students. This again brings up the question of language. 
The seminary can hardly be double-tongued in instruction; and 
if the Greeks, who are increasing in relative importance, are to be 
on an equality, the language of the class-room ought to be Eng- 
lish. As an eminent member of the West Turkey Mission says, 
the question of a central seminary is like Banquo’s ghost, it will 
not down. 

We note some statistical replies. One letter says that in Eastern 
Turkey one half of the theological graduates enter the ministry, 
and one half of these continue in it. But a missionary letter 
says that, of one hundred and two graduates, a// have entered the 
work, and more than one half are still in it. In Western Turkey 
all have entered the work, and twothirds are still init. The 
same proportions, substantially, prevail in Central Turkey. In 
Eastern Turkey a letter gives $616 as received from the Board, 
$2,561 as raised by the people, within the year. In Central Tur- 
key about three eighths is stated as received from the Board. In 
Western Turkey, of eight churches in one district, one is self- 
supporting, two nearly or quite half so. In Eastern Turkey few 
churches are vacant, and fourteen have ordained pastors. In 
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Central Turkey, of thirty-three churches, twenty-two are without 
regular pastors. There are twenty-two ordained natives in the 
mission. 

Students of theology have usually enough given them by the 
mission to cover at least their board. If they are married, the 
amount is proportionately increased. 

The answer to the question, What inducements can be offered 
to bring a larger number of the college graduates to enter the 
ministry, is, A greater spirit of consecration. It is maintained 
that at present there are as many motives for them to enter the 
ministry as for our young men at home, and that it is doubtful 
whether any additional attractions, except through the force of 
the highest motives, can be offered to them. It is maintained by 
the missionaries (but denied by some of the native brethren) that 
they are as well able to give all their time to their work as min- 
isters in our country. 

The teachers in the theological seminaries, it is replied to the 
thirteenth question, might well be relieved, for the most part, 
from pastoral and evangelistic responsibilities. Some suggest 
that it would be well to have a few men devoted to the transla- 
tion of valuable theological and religious books into Armenian, 
Greek, and Turkish. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


THE APPRENTICE SYSTEM OF THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY. 


To man the new cruisers effectively and promptly is one of 
the difficult tasks that is imposed upon the Navy Department 
during the rebuilding of the navy. All of the new eruisers are 
short-handed, and ships are frequently ready for commission and 
are needed for service on the different stations, but they cannot 
be commissioned for want of men. This is not due to any diffi- 
culty in finding men who are willing to’ serve in the navy. The 
nuinber allowed by law is easily obtained ; hundreds are rejected 
each year because they do not come up to the standard, either 
physically or mentally. One difficulty is, according to the Re- 
vised Statutes relating to the enlistment of seamen for the navy, 
there can only be upon the rolls of the Navy Department at 
one time, the names of 7,500 seamen — ordinary seamen, lands- 
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men, mechanics, firemen, and coal-heavers — and 750 appren- 
tices, a total of 8,250 men and boys. Consequently one ship 
must go out of commission to make the necessary vacancies be- 
fore the complement of another ship can be enlisted. But the 
want of more men is not so serious a difficulty in regard to the 
efficiency of the crews of our new ships as is the necessity of hav- 
ing reliable petty officers for the important stations that belong 
to that class. More men can, and doubtless will, be allowed 
by Congress during the coming session, but reliable petty officers 
must be educated. The apprentice system of the naval service 
was established for the purpose of furnishing sailors from whom 
petty officers could be selected. To secure the services of the ap- 
prentices who have been educated by the government, after the 
expiration of their apprenticeship, is at present the most impor- 
tant matter in regard to the efficient manning of the new ships. 
There have been several attempts to establish an apprentice sys- 
tem for the navy, all of which have failed for want of controlling 
power and proper system in the various school-ships, except the 
system now in operation. The first act establishing an apprentice 
system was approved March 2, 1837, which provided for the en- 
listment of boys for the navy between the ages of thirteen and 
eighteen, who were to serve until they were twenty-one years old. 
Many enlistments followed the passage of this act, and the boys 
were sent on board the line-of-battle ships North Carolina and 
Columbus, and the receiving-ships at New York and Norfolk. 
The orders of the Secretary of the Navy directed that the ap- 
prentices were to be thoroughly instructed, so as to be able to 
perform the duties of seamen and petty officers. Mr. Secretary 
Paulding, under whose auspices the system was established, said, 
in his report of November 30, 1839: “Should this system of ap- 
prenticeship be carried to the extent of which it is susceptible, | 
look forward to it as a source of great and lasting benetit to the 
navy. ‘There is every reasonable prospect of its becoming a 
nursery for the supply of petty officers, one of the most impor- 
tant constituents in the service ; nor can I doubt that it may be 
the means of supplying ‘a large number of capable, intelligent 
seamen, more strongly attached to their country by the benefits 
she has conferred on them.” Mr. Paulding was correct in his 
statement that the petty officers are “one of the most impor- 
tant constituents in the service,” and had the system of 1837 
been properly organized, no doubt much good would have re- 
sulted from it. Unfortunately the object of the apprentice sys- 
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tem —to educate petty officers and seamen— was not fully ex- 
plained or understood, and many boys enlisted with the impression 
that they were in time to be advanced to the grade of midship- 
men, and thereby enter the line of promotion to the highest rank 
in the service. By means of political influence, two or three boys 
were appointed midshipmen. ‘The less fortunate became discon- 
tented, and many applied for their discharges. Those who had 
strong political influence were successful ; those who were without 
influence were unsuccessful, and many deserted. After a few 
years the apprentice system of 1837 died out without apparent 
benefit to the service. 

The next attempt on the part of the government to establish 
an apprentice system was in March, 1864, after the attention of 
the Navy Department had been called to the apprentice system of 
the English navy. At that time the department again authorized 
the enlistment of boys under the act of 1837, and the frigate 
Sabine, the sloops-of-war Saratoga and Portsmouth were selected 
as the school-ships. The enlistments continued with much success 
during the summer, but the Secretary of the Navy, in his annual 
report to Congress, advocated the promotion to midshipmen of a 
certain number of boys, which introduced the same element of 
discontent as experienced in 1839. The secretary said: ‘“ Com- 
mencing as apprentices on the school-ships, it would be well to 
open to the sailor-boy the way to promotion by giving him an 
opportunity, if he shall deserve it, of entering the Naval Acad- 
emy. From among the apprentices on the school-ship a selection 
of one half of the midshipmen annually appointed might be made 
with great advantage to the service and the country. It would 
popularize the navy, and open to those who may have enlisted the 
highest positions and honors of the service.” It was within the 
power of the secretary to put his recommendation into practice 
without an act of Congress, as he was directed by law to fill all 
vacancies that might exist in the different congressional districts 
after the first of July of each year. Consequently several appren- 
tices were selected in 1864 and during the next three years, and 
were appointed as midshipmen at the Naval Academy. There 
are at present nine lieutenants on the active list of the navy who 
were appointed from the training-ships during the years above 
mentioned. The records of those officers prove that the Secretary 
of the Navy made no mistake in selecting them for the line of 
promotion to “the highest positions and honors of the service.” 
But the very means that was expected to popularize the appren- 
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tice system destroyed it. As soon as it was known that a number 
of the enlisted boys were selected each year for midshipmen’s ap- 
pointments, many boys who were unable to obtain congressional 
appointments to the Naval Academy were enlisted for the sole 
purpose of gaining admission to that institution. Some of them, 
as above stated, were successful. -Those who failed were natu- 
rally dissatisfied with the prospects before them, and the same 
results followed in regard to discharges and desertions as were 
experienced in 1839. The system of 1864 lingered a few years 
and died out. 

Nothing was done of any practical importance by the Navy De- 
partment in regard to the enlistment of boys after the failure of 
1864 until April, 1875, when a circular was issued stating that a 
number of boys between the ages of sixteen and seventeen would 
be enlisted under the provisions of the act of Congress of March, 
1837. The number of men and boys allowed at that time was 
7,500, but in May, 1879, an act was approved authorizing the 
enlistment of 750 boys besides the number of seamen then al- 
lowed. This was the commencement of the apprentice system of 
the naval service now in operation, — a system that has educated 
some of the most reliable and most valuable men in the navy, 
sailors who are equal, if not superior to, any class of seamen in 
the world. 

The regulations governing the enlistment and education of 
apprentices have been. changed from time to time as experience 
suggested, but are practically the same as those established in 
1875. The headquarters of the Naval Training Station, as it is 
called, is at Coasters’ Harbor Island, in Narragansett Bay, near 
Newport, R. I. Six ships are assigned to the special work con- 
nected with the apprentices, — the Richmond, which is the station- 
ary training-ship at Coasters’ Harbor Island; the Minnesota, at 
the foot of West 27th Street, New York ; the New Hampshire, at 
New London, Connecticut; and the practice-ships Jamestown, 
Portsmouth, and Monongahela. Boys can be enlisted on board the 
stationary training-ships Richmond, Minnesota, and New Hamp- 
shire ; also on board the receiving-ships at the navy yards at Bos- 
ton, League Island, and Washington, and on board the Michigan, 
which is stationed on the Great Lakes. According to the Revised 
Statutes, the boys must be between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, and must enlist “to serve in the navy until they shall 
arrive at the age of twenty-one years.” The regulations of the 
Navy Department state: ‘“‘ Boys enlisted for the naval service 
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must be of robust frame, intelligent, of perfectly sound and 
healthy constitution, free from any physical defects or malforma- 
tion, and not subject to fits.” Their height, weight, and mea- 
sure must be as follows : — 





Chest measure- 


Height. ight. ment — breath- 
ing naturally. 


Fourteen to fifteen . . . | 4 feet 9 inches. 70 pounds. 26 inches. 
Fifteen to sixteen . . . | 4 feet 11 inches. 80 pounds. 27 inches. 


Sixteen to seventeen . . | 5 feet 1 inch. 90 pounds. 28 inches. 


Seventeen to eighteen . . | 5 feet 2 inches. | 100 pounds. 29 inches. 


The general rule is that the boys must be able to read and 
write, although they are enlisted if they show a general intelli- 
gence and their reading and writing are imperfect. Great care 
is taken in the selection of boys, especially to keep out of the 
training-ships boys who have served sentences in reform schools or 
prisons, or who have been convicted of any crime. Each boy 
presenting himself for enlistment must be accompanied by his 
father, if living, or by his mother or his guardian, who must give 
a written consent to the boy’s enlistment, make oath to the fact of 
being the parent or legal guardian, and relinquish all claim to his 
services and compensation during his enlistment. In case the par- 
ent or guardian cannot accompany the boy, blank forms are fur- 
nished, on application, for the necessary oath and written consent. 
The boy is examined by a board of officers, of which the senior 
medical officer of the ship isa member. If they decide that he is 
in every respect fit for the navy, the engagement to serve until 
twenty-one*years old is read and carefully explained to the boy. 
If he voluntarily agrees to its terms, he is enlisted as a third-class 
apprentice, with a pay of nine dollars per month and one daily 
ration. Upon enlisting, the apprentice is given an outfit of cloth- 
ing not exceeding in value the sum of forty-five dollars. This 
outfit is furnished upon the supposition that the apprentice will 
serve during his minority ; if he is discharged at his own request, 
or at the request of his parents or friends, prior to the completion 
of his term at the training station and the first practice cruise, 
the value of such clothing as may have been issued must be re- 
funded. 

As soon as practicable after enlistment, the boys are sent to the 
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stationary training-ship Richmond, where they remain for six 
months for instruction in English studies and in the rudiments of 
seamanship and gunnery. The instruction in English studies em- 
braces reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geography, history of 
the United States, history of the navy, writing from dictation, and 
vocal instruction. The apprentices are thoroughly instructed in 
practical seamanship and the duties of a sailor. Under this head 
are included model and draft instruction, knotting and splicing, 
handling sails, reeving running rigging, handling spars and yards, 
sailmaking, blocks and purchases, anchors and chains, marlin- 
spike work, pulling and sailing boats, signals, compass and steer- 
ing, lead and log lines, and swimming. The instruction in gun- 
nery consists of descriptions of the guns and carriages, the calls 
to and at quarters; the stations and exercise at great guns, how- 
itzers, and machine guns; knowledge of the different kinds of 
ammunition and the construction of magazines; broadsword drill, 
infantry tactics, target practice, and bugle instruction. A certain 
number of apprentices are selected and trained as buglers, and 
serve as such when drafted into the general service. Each of 
these three departments, English, seamanship, and gunnery, is in 
charge of a commissioned officer, who is held responsible for the 
proper instruction of the apprentices. The instruction in each 
department is given by men enlisted as schoolmasters, who are 
paid forty-five dollars a month. Besides their duties as school- 
masters, the men holding those rates are expected to keep a gen- 
eral supervision over the apprentices, and give them such advice 
and attention as will be conducive to their contentment and prog- 
ress. Monthly reports are made by the head of each department 
to the commanding officer, showing the proficiency of each ap- 
prentice. As soon as an apprentice is familiar with decimal frac- 
tions and understands the method and statement of his accounts 
with the paymaster, has completed United States history, and 
understands geography fairly well, and is able to read and write 
readily, he is reported as qualified in English studies, and his 
whole attention is directed to seamanship and gunnery. 

Besides receiving instruction in the departments above men- 
tioned, the apprentices are taught how to care for, wash, and mend 
their clothes; they are also carefully trained in reference to their 
appearance and deportment. Cleanliness of person, clothing, and 
bedding are rigidly enforced. Slovenly habits and awkwardness 
are corrected ; vulgar or profane language, insubordinate or violent 
conduct, shirking or skulking, and the use of tobacco are discoun- 
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tenanced and prevented as far as possible. Dancing and all 
kinds of amusements are encouraged, and whenever a boy shows 
by his conduct and attention to duty that he is worthy of advance- 
ment, he is promoted to second and first class apprentice, with an 
increase of pay of one dollar a month for each advancement. 
Leave to visit their homes for forty-eight hours is granted upon 
the written request of their parents, and every indulgence is 
shown the boys that is conducive to the discipline of the ships. 
But the boy who makes no progress in his studies, or who has 
& pernicious influence over his associates, is separated from his 
companions, and after careful investigation, if the charges are 
proved, is dismissed from the service, if within the limits of 
the United States, or on return thereto, if he is serving in the 
practice-ships or general cruisers. 

The discipline on board the training-ships and general cruisers 
is enforced with firmness and consistency, and it seldom happens 
that severe punishments are necessary. Admonitions and other 
mild means are first tried, and severe punishments are only in- 
flicted for gross and repeated infringements of the regulations. 
The following named punishments are generally found sufficient 


for the discipline of the apprentices: Toeing a seam on the quar- 


ter deck, the length of time depending on the offense; extra 
masthead lookout ; quarantine for one month; extra watch for a 
week ; withholding liberty money for a month; solitary confine- 
ment for five days on bread and water. Whenever severer pun- 
ishments are thought to be necessary, a general or summary court- 
martial is ordered. 

As soon as the boys are advanced sufficiently, which is gener- 
ally six months after their enlistment, they are transferred from 
the stationary training-ship to the practice-ships Monongahela, 
Portsmouth, and Jamestown, during the spring and autumn of 
each year, for further instruction and the usual cruise. These 
vessels are fitted only with sails, and cruise during the summer in 
European waters, keeping at sea most of the time, and during 
the winter they cruise among the West Indies. On the return of 
the ships, after the winter cruise, to Coasters’ Harbor Island, the 
headquarters of the training squadron, the commanding officers 
of the training-ships are directed to furnish the officer in com- 
mand of the station the name of the apprentice on board each 
ship that is considered to be the most proficient in the duties of a 
man-of-war’s-man. The boy must also be satisfactory in obedi- 
ence, industry, and conduct. The selected apprentices are ex- 
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amined by a board of officers in practical subjects, such as knotting 
and splicing, sail-making, heaving the lead and log, signals, duties 
of a gun captain, smallarm target practice, sword exercise, swim- 
ming, sewing, knowledge of their accounts with the paymaster, 
and condition of their clothing. The boy who receives the high- 
est marks at the examination is given the Bailey gold medal, 
which was instituted by the late Rear Admiral Bailey for the pur- 
pose of inciting the apprentices of the navy to greater effort in 
acquiring a knowledge of their profession. Besides this special 
examination, at the expiration of the winter cruise, all the ap- 
prentices are examined at the same time, and those found quali- 
fied are transferred to the regular cruisers, as opportunity offers. 
By the time this transfer takes place, which is after a year’s in- 
struction in the ernising training-ships, the boys are invariably 
found to be a most valuable part of the crew of a man-of-war. 
They have been well drilled in the manual of arms, and such guns 
as are on board the practice-ships; know how to handle boats ; 
are familiar with the rigging and different parts of a ship; many 
know how to steer and heave the lead; they have learned the 
etiquette of the quarter deck, the importance of quick movements 
on board ship and attention to duty, the necessity of ready and 
implicit obedience to orders, and many other things which culti- 
vate that aye! aye! spirit so characteristic of the men of the 
sea. 

Upon transfer to the regular cruisers the apprentices are sta- 
tioned in different parts of the ship, and are changed from one 
part to another every three months, in order to acquaint them with 
the stations and duties in all parts. Their studies are continued 
with as much care as circumstances will permit. Quarterly ex- 
aminations are held by a board of officers appointed by the com- 
manding officer, and upon the recommendation of the board the 
boys are advanced to seamen apprentices of the second and first 
class, with a pay of nineteen and twenty-four dollars respectively. 
Apprentices, whose terms of enlistment expire while cruising on 
foreign stations, are sent to the United States for their discharge, 
unless they wish to reénlist. Those who return from a cruise in 
the general service, whose enlistments have not expired, are 
granted a leave of absence for one month, and are paid half the 
money due them, if their conduct has been such as to entitle 
them to special consideration. When their leave expires they 
are assigned to other cruising ships, or to the stationary training- 
ships if they have but a short time to serve. 
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At the expiration of the enlistment of the apprentices they are 
given an honorable discharge and continuous-service certificate if 
their conduct entitles them to recommendation for the same by 
their commanding officer. This discharge entitles the recipient 
to a bounty of three months’ pay of the rate which he held when 
discharged, and the continuous-service certificate authorizes an in- 
crease of one dollar per month to the pay prescribed for that 
rating, should he reénlist for three years within three months 
from the date of his last discharge. If the apprentice’s conduct 
and progress is such that he is not recommended for an honorable 
discharge, — called “a big discharge,” — he receives “a small dis- 
charge,” which carries no privileges. 

From the above sketch it will be seen that the boys who enlist 
as apprentices in the navy receive sufficient education in English 
for a man-of-war’s-man, are carefully instructed in practical sea- 
manship and gunnery, and are given a thorough training, result- 
ing in the important habit of caring for their person and clothing, 
the forming of this second nature being by no means the easiest 
part of their training. When discharged they are well equipped 
for the duties that pertain to a man-of-war; and if they would re- 
enlist, the crews of our ships would soon be composed of the best 
trained men afloat. The difficulty is, but few of the apprentices 
remain in the service. It is estimated that not more than one 
tenth of them reénlist after completing their apprenticeship. In 
explanation of this misfortune, Commodore Ramsay, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, says in his report of 1890 to the Secretary 
of the Navy: “ Many boys enter the navy for the novelty of the 
life, of which they soon tire; and many are entered by their par- 
ents apparently with a view to having their boys educated and 
disciplined before putting them at other work. Large numbers 
of boys present themselves for enlistment as apprentices, but 
many are rejected for physical disqualifications, and some of those 
accepted fail to report. The average number enlisted annually 
falls below the number allowed by law, and the gain to the service 
has not been encouraging.” 

The officers who have expressed themselves in papers read and 
discussed at the Naval Institute at Annapolis, and at its branches 
at the various naval stations, are generally of the opinion that, in 
order to keep the apprentices in the navy, many changes will have 
to be made in regard to the pay, rates, and other inducements 
now offered the enlisted men. These inducements are evidently 
not sufficient to hold the men, who would be very useful on board 
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the new cruisers. According to law, besides the benefits of the 
honorable discharge already mentioned, a late act of Congress 
allows any person receiving such a discharge “ to elect a home on 
board of any of the receiving-ships during any portion of the 
three months granted by law as the limit of time within which to 
receive the pecuniary benefit of such discharge, the men so choos- 
ing a home to be entitled to one ration per day for their keep- 
ing while furnished with such home.” The laws of Congress also 
provide for the payment of four per cent. interest on the men’s 
earnings, and money deposited for interest cannot be forfeited by 
sentence of a court-martial, but is forfeited by desertion. A pen- 
sion of eight dollars a month is allowed for total disability or 
death, with the same allowance to the widow and minor children. 
The Revised Statutes require that preference shall be given, in the 
appointment of warrant officers (gunners, carpenters, sailmakers, 
and boatswains) in the naval service, to apprentices who have 
served during their minority and reénlisted within three months 
after their discharge to serve for three or more years. The in- 
ducements offered by the regulations of the Navy Department 
consist of the continuous-service certificate and increase of pay, as . 
previously mentioned. Money prizes are awarded to those who are 
most proficient at target practice, and the men are encouraged to 
qualify as marksmen. <A good-conduct badge is also given to any 
man holding a continuous-service certificate, upon the expiration 
of his enlistment, who is distinguished for obedience and sobriety 
and is proficient in seamanship or gunnery. After he receives 
three badges he is enlisted, if qualified for the duties, as a petty 
officer, and cannot be reduced to a lower rating except by 
sentence of a court-martial. The ratings of petty officers are 
generally established by the commanding officer, who has the 
power to reduce those whom he rates to the ratings they enlisted 
under. The department also provides by regulation for the classi- 
fication of the crew in regard to their conduct, and directs the 
amount of money each class is allowed to draw of their monthly 
pay, and the liberty to be granted in healthy ports. A few years 
ago the rate of seaman gunner, with a pay of twenty-six dollars 
per month, was established, and all men holding a continuous- 
service certificate who are qualified to reénlist as seamen or petty 
officers, if they are under thirty-two years of age, and can read 
and write and understand the fundamental rules of arithmetic, are 
sent to the navy yard at Washington for special training in the 
gun-shops, and afterwards to the torpedo station at Newport for 
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instruction in torpedo work, electricity, manufacture and care of 
gun-cotton, and diving. These men are carefully instructed in 
regard to the guns and carriages in use on board the new ships, 
especially how to make the necessary repairs in case of accident : 
are given a large amount of rifle and revolver practice; and 
receive sufficient instruction of a practical character, concerning 
the electrical appliances that are now used in the navy, to enable 
them to make repairs and take charge of the dynamos. The sea- 
men gunners are men of high intelligence, and are the nearest 
approach to the ideal future man-of-war'’s-man that is to be found 
afloat in any navy. The special training that they receive fits 
them for the responsibilities of the petty officer class to which 
they are assigned, and has doubtless persuaded many men to re- 
main in the service. The latest inducement offered the enlisted 
men of the navy is continued service on board the receiving-ships 
at the navy yards, and the stationary ships connected with the 
apprentice system. Men who have served for twenty years are 
allowed to choose which ship they wish to serve in, and are 
allowed all the benefits of honorable discharge and continvous- 
service certificates while attached to those ships. 

How to hold on to the apprentices, seamen gunners, and other 
desirable men, is a question of vital importance to the navy. 
There are about 1,400 continuous-service men in the navy, and 
one half of the enlisted men are American citizens; but the com- 
plements of the new ships are largely composed of foreigners 
and men of the seafaring class who have seen but little service 
in the navy. It is supposed, by those who have carefully studied 
the situation, that the immediate step to be taken is to increase 
the pay of the men, and especially that of the petty officers. The 
pay of the petty officers of the seamen class is twenty-seven, 
thirt:’, and thirty-five dollars per month. To this class are pro- 
moted the apprentices and seamen gunn.rs, and it is essentially 
the military branch of the service. The master-at-arms, apothe- 
caries, writers, schoolmasters, bandmasters, yeomen (men who 
have charge of the store-rooms), ship’s cook, and others are 
known as special class petty officers, whose pay ranges from 
twenty-eight to sixty-five dollars. The artificer class of petty 
officers comprises the machinists, boiler-makers, armorers, black- 
smiths, carpenters’ mates, sailmakers’ mates, printers, painters, and 
others, who receive from thirty to seventy dollars per month. The 
men who belong to the seamen class proper — the apprentices, 
landsmen, ordinary seamen, seamen, and seamen gunners — are 
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paid from nine to twenty-six dollars. The seamen of the special 
class are the tailors, barbers, lamp-lighters, jacks-of-the-dust, bay- 
men (nurses), and musicians. This class is paid from eighteen 
to thirty-three dollars. The seamen of the artificer class are the 
coal-heavers, firemen, carpenters, and caulkers, whose pay is from 
twenty-two to thirty-five dollars. From this statement it is seen 
that the petty officers and seamen of the seamen class proper re- 
ceive the least pay. The subject of pay for the men has been 
carefully considered by a board of officers, and their report is in 
the hands of the President. By the Revised Statutes, the pay 
allowed the enlisted men of the naval service is fixed by the 
President, but he cannot exceed the amount appropriated for 
such purpose for any one year. It is an open secret that the 
President is ready to comply with the recommendations of the 
board to increase the men’s pay as soon as Congress appropriates 
the money. 

The other changes, besides increase of pay, that are thought 
advisable are to increase the number of apprentices from 750 
now allowed to 1,500, and to enlist the apprentices to serve until 
they are twenty-four years of age. By keeping them until that 
age, they will be more likely to have formed an attachment for 
naval associations, and with the advantages of retirement on three 
fourths pay after thirty years’ service, as provided by law for the 
army and marine corps, and the other considerations below men- 
tioned, it is supposed that the men will seek reéulistment. The 
petty officers’ rates and regular advancement of the men must be 
arranged and more firmly established. At present, for a man 
to enlist as a petty officer he must have twelve years’ continuous 
service, hold three good-conduct badges, and obtain each year 
very high marks in regard to various qualifications. As a rule, 
the rates in the different ships are given by the commanding 
officer, who has power to reduce any rating established by himself. 
While this power is used generally with good judgment, and com- 
petent petty officers who are well-behaved are not disturbed in 
their rates, yet the fact remains that a man can be reduced in 
rate without any reason being given or charges preferred, as the 
regulations only require the disrating to be entered in the ship’s 
log. 

There is room also for improvement in the men’s quarters, — 
both berthing and messing, even in our new ships. An extension 
of the authority and responsibility of the petty officers, with an 
increase of time between discharge and reénlistment for the con- 
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tinuous-service men to six months, with pay for three months as 
now allowed by law, are recommended as improvements on the 
present system. The enlisted men should also be given an al- 
lowance for clothing, as is the case with the army and marine 
corps, and every law granting privileges to the enlisted men of the 
army should be amended to include those of the navy. At pres- 
ent there are strange discrepancies. Commodore Ramsay says in 
his report of October, 1890: “It is recommended that section 
2166 of the Revised Statutes be so amended that an enlisted 
man serving in the United States Navy may become a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States in the same manner as now 
provided for enlisted men of the United States Army. A sea- 
man gunner in the navy has recently been refused American 
citizenship in New York, notwithstanding he made his declaration 
in this city in April last. This man has served in the navy seven 
years, holds a continuous-service certificate from the Navy Depart- 
ment and a certificate as a seaman gunner, having successfully 
passed through the gunnery schools at Washington and Newport. 
If such men cannot become citizens of the United States, the 
country gains nothing by educating them.” 

The fact is, the time has come when the government needs the 
best men for the naval service. They must be intelligent, able- 
bodied, disciplined, and carefully trained for the new duties on 
board the new ships. Some of these men need the expert training 
which the seamen gunners receive at the Washington navy yard 
and at the torpedo station. All of them should be sufficiently 
paid, and protected by law and regulation, so that the advancement 
of the deserving should be assured ; and the naval service should 
offer such inducements to American boys and young men that it 
may be considered not only, as it is, an honorable career, but an 
attractive one. 


Albion V. Wadhams. 


Unitep States Navy. 





THE PROPOSED REFORM OF THE GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 


THE Faculties of the New England Colleges, comprising the 
“ Association of Colleges in New England,” have before them for 
consideration the following circular : — 
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At the 35th Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges in New 
England, held at Brown University, Nov. 5, 6, 1891, it was 

Voted, That the memorandum printed below be transmitted to the 
various Faculties for their consideration, and for action by this Associa- 
tion next year ; also, 

Voted, That the memorandum, with a statement of this reference of 
the same to the Faculties, be offered to the press for publication. 


MEMORANDUM. 


The Association of Colleges in New England, impressed with the 
real unity of interest and the need of mutual sympathy and help through- 
out the different grades of public education, invites the attention of the 
public to the following changes in the programme of New England 
grammar schools, which it recommends for gradual adoption : 

1. The introduction of elementary natural history into the earlier 
years of the programme as a substantial subject to be taught by demon- 
strations and practical exercises rather than from books. 

2. The introduction of elementary physics into the later years of the 
programme as a substantial subject, to be taught by the experimental or 
laboratory method, and to include exact weighing and measuring by the 
pupils themselves. 

3. The introduction of elementary algebra at an age not later than 
twelve years. 

4. The introduction of elementary plane geometry at an age not later 
than thirteen years. 

5. The offering of opportunity to study French, or German, or Latin, 
or any two of these languages, from and after the age of ten years. 

In order to make room in the programme for these new subjects, the 
Association recommends that the time alloted to arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar be reduced to whatever extent may be necessary. 
The association makes these recommendations in the interest of the 
public-school system as a whole ; but most of them are offered more par- 
ticularly in the interest of those children whose education is not to be 
continued beyond the grammar school. 


Joun Howarp Appleton, Secretary. 


A few introductory words are necessary, in explanation of this 
memorandum. It emanated from an association which comprises 
nearly all the colleges in New England, — women’s colleges ex- 
cepted. Each college sends its president and one professor to the 
annual meeting, and the gathering at Providence was a full and 
representative one. The function of the association is to consult 
and advise, not to legislate either for the colleges or any one 
else. Secondly, this memorandum is purely tentative. It is a 
provisional expression of the all but unanimous view of the gen- 
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tlemen gathered at Providence, and is referred to the college 
faculties for their consideration, and suggested as a topic to come 
before next year’s association at Williamstown. Further, the 
subject of grammar schools was not down upon the programme of 
the Providence meeting, but spontaneously “broke out,” like 
something that could not be suppressed, and was discussed with a 
heartiness and seriousness that indicated conviction and profound 
interest. The gentleman who threw this live question among 
them was a professor who has long been intimately connected 
with public school management, and spoke from their point of 
view. This leads to the observation that it will not do to 
charge the gentlemen of the association with impractical theoriz- 
ing upon a subject foreign to them. Aside from the fact that 
probably each one of them spoke from a sad experience of 
wasted years in the grammar school, many had come from careers 
in the public schools, and others had for years made the subject 
their study, and spoke with authority. Upon public school ques- 
tions the President of Amherst or the President of Harvard 
would command attention anywhere. 

It is to be noted again that as the question did not start from 
the point of view of the colleges, so the discussion was not car- 
ried on from the college point of view. The changes proposed 
were discussed as valuable and necessary in themselves. If it 
was recognized that they might operate to make a boy or girl 
desire a college education who has not that desire now, and would 
make it easier to gratify such a desire, this fact is surely not an 
argument against them. 

It should further be remarked that the changes are recom- 
mended “for gradual adoption.” The speakers fully recognized 
how radical a change was involved, and by no means deluded 
themselves with the idea that the school system of the United 
States could be reconstructed in a day. 

On the other hand, the programme was not intended to be an 
ideal one, either in the sense that it is Utopian and beyond the 
possibility of exact realization, or in the sense of being the best 
possible. Doubtless experience will modify it in detail, but it 
is believed to be thoroughly practicable, and in the line of 
healthy progress. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the grammar 
school in our pyblic school system. Practically the grammar 
school is the finishing school for nearly our entire population ; 


they get no instruction beyond the fifteenth year when they leave 
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the grammar school. If now the grammar school curriculum is 
radically wrong, or deficient, in just so far we, as a people, are 
being educated incompletely or wrongly. 

It is all but unanimously agreed that such is the case. No 
more severe indictment of the present system has been published 
than in a paper read before the New York University Convoca- 
tion in July, 1889, by Principal E. R. Payne, of Binghamton. 
“Tt has been stated that there are 8,000,000 children in the ele- 
mentary schools of our country, 250,000 pupils in the secondary 
schools, and 60,000 students in the colleges. . . . The average 
age at which children enter academic grades cannot be far from 
fourteen; probably nearer fifteen. Up to that time they have de- 
voted their time and attention mainly to arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar. ... From these the great majority of children 
get all the systematic training which they ever receive. Is this 
enough? Could not the same amount of energy be spent to 
better advantage by curtailing and remodeling instruction in these 
studies and branching out in other directions? We are slaves to 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, and it may cost a struggle 
to get free.” ‘“* Upon leaving the grammar school,” he continues, 
“children have not sufficient power of independent work; they 
lack interest and enthusiasm in study, and their school informa- 
tion does not extend in the most helpful directions. The ordinary 
German gymnasium boy of fourteen or fifteen has accomplished a 
great deal more intellectual work than his American contempo- 
rary. He probably knows at least as much about Latin as our 
boys of seventeen or eighteen. He has had some Greek and 
French. He has learned a great deal about the myths, legends, his- 
tory, and prominent personages of his own country, together with 
its special geography ; . . . he has studied geometry and algebra ; 
. . » he has learned by heart more masterpieces of his native 
literature than our boy ever learns. If the boy be in the ‘ real 
school,’ instead of a gymnasium, he has had considerable natural 
history, zoology, and botany, in place of the Greek, — above all, 
he has learned to apply himself. . . . A French boy only gives to 
arithmetic in the lycée one third of the time that our boys give to 
it, and he goes on to the higher mathematics well enough. Why 
should scholars be kept on arithmetic every day for six or eight 
years?” In regard to geography, he quotes Dr. E. E. White, of 
Cincinnati: “The time devoted to ordinary geography in the 
higher grades of elementary schools skould be shortened, and one 
or two years given to an inspiring and broadening study of 
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geography as a science.” After saying that technical grammar 
should not be taught, because from it one never learns either 
to speak or read, Principal Payne concludes: “The true course 
to pursue is to see to it that there is a better preparation for 
higher grades at the same age as now. What shall we use to fill up 
the time, if we gain any time by better teaching and less exclu- 
sive attention to the old standards? I answer without hesitation, 
elementary science.” Principal Bunten, of Ulster Academy, fol- 
lowed in the same vein: “I believe that too much time is ex- 
pended on certain parts of geography. It would be better if they 
were not required to learn the names of every little ditch in 
Europe or Africa. . . . Do not require them to master all these 
details; it is a mere effort of memory without any practical 
value. I believe that some elementary science should be taught 
in grammar schools.” In regard to natural sciences, the American 
Society of Naturalists, at the Baltimore meeting, recommended : 

“1. Instruction in natural sciences should commence in the low- 
est grades of the primary schools, and should continue through- 
out the curriculum. 

“2. In the lower grades the instruction should be chiefly by 
means of object lessons; and the aim should be to awaken and 
guide the curiosity of the child in regard to natural phenomena, 
rather than to present systematized bodies of fact and doctrine.” 

In a memorable but rather optimistic address before the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, some two years ago, 
President Dwight, of Yale, said: ‘Of natural sciences, 1 may 
venture to say that enough should be done in the earliest days to 
awaken the boy’s powers of observation and his interest in this de- 
partment of knowledge.” In regard to the postponing of modern 
languages until the period of facility in acquiring had passed, he 
said: “ It was a weary task for months or years. . . . Effort and 
precious time were hopelessly lost forever. The retrospect becomes 
only the more melancholy when we discover how needless the task 
was. The children of our households to-day may gain the same 
thing that we gained at five and twenty, and far more than we 
gained, when they are ten or twelve.” After remarking upon the 
strange lack of appreciation of the value of the early school years, 
President Dwight concludes that “the ordinary boy of our edu- 
cated families lost, in my judgment, under the old system of 
school education, from two to three years out of the seven that 
were allotted for his earlier studies.” As the loss is entirely in 
the earlier years, he would doubtless not confine it to boys pre- 
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paring for college, though, considering the occasion, he had them 
exclusively in mind. President C. K. Adams, of Cornell Univer- 
versity, said to the New York Convocation of July, 1888 : “ I have 
been interested in looking over the superintendent’s report, with 
regard to the schools of the different cities and States. That re- 
port shows that the boys average a little more than fifteen years 
of age, that the girls are a little more than fifteen years and nine 
months of age, when they leave the grammar school. And what 
have they learned at the end of fifteen years? A little know- 
ledge of reading, arithmetic, and geography, and have had (?) two 
terms of algebra. I am obliged to confess that they have accom- 
plished what seems to be very small results compared with what I 
have seen in corresponding grades of schools in other countries.” 

Mr. F. A. Hill, head master of the Cambridge English High 
School, said in a recent paper: ‘The time has come to consider 
the wisdom of increasing the range and the grade of scholarship 
within the present limits of the grammar school. . . . The arith- 
metic course should be reduced to make room for algebra and 
geometry, — algebra through equations of the first degree, and 
geometry in a way to test the observing, inventive, and reason- 
ing faculties, but with recognition of the fact that its princi- 
ples can be grasped for practical purposes long before it is possible 
for the average pupil to give the formal and vigorous demon- 
strations of Euclid. Elementary science should have a place. 
There is something seriously defective in our teaching, if under it 
pupils do not gain in power to see and to think. Geography 
should be made an observational study to an increased extent. 
This can be effected with the aid of the portelumitre, a dark- 
ened room, and stereopticon views. I hesitate to recommend an 
additional language for the grammar schools. Latin would hardly 
be tolerated. I fear it would be difficult, except in highly intelli- 
gent communities, to convince the public that French or German 
ought to be taken up in our grammar schools, although it is the 
practice abroad to begin a modern language very early.” 

The condition of too many grammar schools corresponds to 
that of the Quincy grammar schools under the old régime, as de- 
scribed by Mr. C. F. Adams: “It was found that the A and B 
grammar scholars throughout the town could parse and construe 
sentences, and point out the various parts of speech with great 
facility, yet when called upon to write an ordinary letter they were 
utterly unable to apply the rules and principles they had so pain- 
fully learned, or to form single sentences or to follow any rule of 
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composition.” In reading, “the greater part of the scholars could 
merely stammer and bungle along, much as a better educated 
person does when reading a book in some language with which he 
is only-imperfectly acquainted. In other words, it appeared, as the 
result of eight years’ school-teaching, that the children, as a whole, 
could neither write with facility nor read fluently.” 

To express this indictment of the grammar schools along the 
lines of the discussion at Providence: Boys and girls after nine 
years’ instruction leave school entirely, or enter the high school, 
trained in three subjects exclusively, arithmetic, grammar, and 
geography. In arithmetic, besides what President Walker con- 
siders the necessary training in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and simple fractions, — they have spent years over 
puzzling, complicated, and unreal problems of all kinds. In gram- 
mar they, mere children, have studied definitions and terms abstract 
and metaphysical, to the last degree ; they know nothing of good 
literature, and are without the power of correct expression. In 
geography they have memorized thousands of names, often mis- 
pronounced, and have no idea of the actual configuration of the 
earth or its physical constitution. They have passed the age 
when foreign languages are easily acquired, to remain in entire 
ignorance of them, or to learn them painfully afterwards, when 
they should be applying them. They go into life with no concep- 
tion of modern science, their powers of observation untrained, 
and their interests unexcited. They have received a purely ab- 
stract training, at an age when abstractions are most foreign to 
mental processes. It follows that so unnatural a process must be 
long and tedious, — taking from two to three years of time un- 
necessarily. These fundamental subjects might be better taught 
in much less time, and the years gained employed upon subjects 
natural to the period, elementary science studied in the concrete, 
and languages according to the natural method. 

In the discussion at Providence the objections to the proposed 
changes were seen to be chiefly of a practical kind, and their great 
weight was fully acknowledged. They group themselves under 
three general heads, relating to inability on the part of pupils, 
teachers, and tax-payers respectively. As regards the pupils: In 
the University Convocation of 1889, Principal J. E. Sherwood, of 
Albany, declared that the public-school pupils were so uncouth and 
rough, so lacking in will-power, that it took the whole grammar 
school period to tame them and “ get rid of the dross.” It is said 
that the process of education must be different for the children of 
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ignorant foreigners, or debauched and brutal parentage, from what 
it should be for those who come from comfortable New England 
homes. Certainly it should never be forgotten that the average 
mind is only to be trained by constant repetition, by a soaking 
process that must take time. It would seem, however, that the 
boy who had studied arithmetic four or five years would be ready 
at twelve to turn to elementary algebra, and to geometry at thir- 
teen, or vice versa. Algebra illuminates arithmetic, as most of 
us remember, and geometry, with models and moulding, is ob- 
jective enough for the dullest. Indeed, one can venture the pre- 
diction that it is just those who get along worst under the present 
literary system who would be most interested in the study of 
concrete things. But our educational system is plastic enough 
to allow of any modification of the proposed scheme in the in- 
terest of any particularly backward or difficult communities. This 
suggests a fundamental error of our present system. As far as 
it has any uniformity, it is a uniformity graded to the capacity 
of the dullest. This is wrong, a hardship to all who are thus 
made to walk the dullard’s pace. We shall be obliged to have in 
our cities separate schools for those of slow and feeble intellects, 
— who are yet not idiots, —as they have abroad. The grading 
should be just rapid enough to stimulate the average boy and girl 
to do their best. 

The real answer, after all, to this objection is that the pro- 
posed programme is in successful operation in the Ethical Society’s 
Workingman’s School in New York, and is practically that of 
the German and French schools; and it will not do for the Ameri- 
san boy to confess an inferiority in brightness to his German or 
French contemporary. The truth is, that the American boy is 
not willing to work as hard as they, —at least over his books. 
As a school committee-man of long experience remarked the other 
day: “ Parents are mightily afraid their children shall overwork, 
and they take the children’s word for it too.” Our school year is 
on the average about six weeks shorter than the German year, — 
a not unimportant fraction of the year. It is this willingness to 
be trained in school, and use of the best methods that makes out 
of the German boys the greatest scholars ever known, and the 
most successful traders of the commercial world. 

It is objected further that the successful teaching of element- 
ary science and of languages to children requires capacity in the 
teacher not now to be found. This is simply saying that we must 
have a higher grade of teachers, — not simply teachers better 
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trained, though this must follow. As Mr. C. W. Bardeen has 
said with much directness: “The principal deficiency of our 
school-work of to-day is brains; a good deal of brains gets into 
the teacher’s profession, but comparatively little stays there.” 
If the new grammar-school programme requires better teaching 
than we have now, the higher grade of teachers will be forth- 
coming to do the work, provided they are attracted to it by sub- 
stantial emoluments. This means (1) expert and non-partisan 
supervision ; (2) fixity of tenure, with promotion for merit; (3) 
a pension system, as in Germany ; all these to make up for the 
always inadequate salary that the State can afford to pay its 
teachers. Is it said that this involves centralization of control ? 
There is only one reply to this. If centralization is an indispen- 
sable condition of good schools, then let us have it. 

We are now close on to the third objection, which was that 
the proposed grammar school system would cost more than the 
old. Probably it would, though the most expensive undertaking 
is the undertaking badly done. Moreover, many communities, for 
example, at Quincy, have found that efficient schools have cost 
less per capita than inefficient ones, and we are quite lavish with 
our public moneys in other ways. It would be interesting to figure 
the amount of money appropriated for public schools in our cities 
that, under our political ring methods, gets into the pockets of 
rascals, particularly in the construction department. There would, 
too, be some saving under the merit and pension system men- 
tioned already.1 Our popular control of schools, it would seem, 
obviates any danger from the side of expense. A community is 
sometimes taxed to death, — but no community ever taxes itself to 
death. The true point of resistance is not in the inability but in 
the unwillingness of a community to provide proper school facilities. 
It is upon this public opinion that the College Association hoped 
to operate in some small degree, in giving its memorandum to the 
press. 

The relation of the proposed changes to the colleges may be 
alluded to, in conclusion. It ought to be evident that these 
changes make it easier fora grammar school graduate to get 
ready for college than under the present system. It is, now, 
almost out of the question for a boy without resources to span the 


1 The magnificent system of Prussian schools, from the elementary schools 
up through the university, costs but little more than half as much per capita of 
the population as that of New York State. (Report of the New York State 
Department of Public Instruction, by James Russell Parsons, Jr. 1891.) 
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gulf of three or four years between the grammar school and the 
college. At fifteen he is in no wise forwarded toward a college 
preparation. He is compelled to join the ranks of labor or busi- 
ness for which he may have no taste or qualifications. If, on the 
other hand, he has, at fifteen, had some algebra, geometry, and 
science, and the “ opportunity” (note the word) “ to study French 
or German or Latin, or any two of these languages from and 
after the age of ten years,” he will already be within a year or two 
of college, and with the modern scholarships system, and readiness 
of every one to help an aspiring youth, will have no difficulty in se- 
curing a college education. This is in the line of true democracy. 
We want our colleges recruited from the brain and brawn of the 
land, not from the privileged few. 

The Germans have a proverb, “ Wer die Schule hat, der hat 
die Zukunft des Volkes,” which means, As are its schools, so is 
the nation. The last book of Aristotle’s “ Politics” is upon edu- 
cation, and he introduces it with the maxim, “ No one will doubt 
that the legislator should direct his attention above all to the edu- 
cation of youth, or that the neglect of education does harm to 
states.” Each generation in America cannot continue to lose 
three or four years out of its life without comparative national 
retrogression, primarily in intellectual matters, then necessarily in 
practical affairs. A poorly educated people cannot compete with 
one better educated, for all supremacy is, after all, spiritual and 
intellectual rather than physical. It is beginning to be acknow- 
ledged that good teaching must be a profession, not a makeshift, 
that it is an art, perhaps of all arts the most difficult, and certainly 
of all arts the most important. This is evidenced by the very re- 
cent establishment of high-grade journals devoted to education, 
and by the foundation of schools and chairs of Pedagogy. We 
may be sure that the proposed reform of the grammar school 
programme will be eagerly discussed by experts, and it may be 
confidently predicted that it will he ultimately, if “ gradually,” 
adopted, in principle, if not in detail. 


D. Collin Wells. 


Bowporn CoLLeGe, Brunswick, ME. 





The Great Love. 


THE GREAT LOVE. 


“He that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love. Herein was the 
love of God manifested in (among) us, that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through him. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” — 1 JOHN iv. 8-10. 


IT is not possible to handle this transcendent passage concern- 
ing God without a deep sense of one’s unfitness. Little headway 
can we make into the wide field of knowledge which it opens up 
to us. But it leads us in the right direction to the true knowledge 
of God. In it is the key to the understanding of God’s being, 
character, and purpose. In it we are at the real A BC of per- 
manent knowledge; the theology of the future, of eternity. 
Before us lies the endless stretch, which contains— nay, as a 
whole, is without doubt — the revelation of glory ; even of the 
divine glory contained, in germ, in this rich word. So if we may 
get but the slightest idea of this great mystery of God, were it 
but a single hint, we are not doing vain work. 

As ministers of the gospel, we do not speak so much of this 
mystery as we should. Why not? Among other reasons, because 
from every side one is still forbidden to speak in a true freedom 
of the spirit, on this transcendent revelation of God in Christ as 
a God of love. From the unbelieving part of mankind comes 
the cry, leave it alone, lest you come in conflict with the awful 
God of nature, or with godless nature, “ red in tooth and claw.” 
From the believing part of mankind comes the appeal, leave it 
alone, lest you come in conflict with God’s decrees and holiness, 
encourage men with false hopes, and become involved in a denial 
of the eternal consequences of sin. It is not mere cowardice 
which, under such circumstances, leads one at times to suppress 
utterances which lie uppermost in one’s soul, when the sigus are 
patent that men are not yet able to bear certain truths. It is 
fear of endangering the glory of the truth itself, which must not 
be exposed unnecessarily to trampling feet. At the same time, 
why should we not confess that, if we knew more, we should find 
a larger boldness to speak more unreservedly of the deep things 
of God. These may, indeed, lie in outline clear enough to our 
own vision to fill us with unspeakable joy, and yet not sufficiently 
clear in detail to reproduce them so plainly that we can enable 
others to see them as we do. I, for one, often refrain from saying 
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more, because of a patient waiting for a better opportunity. Our 
school-term is very, very long, God be praised! He that believeth 
need not make haste. 

Sometimes, however, occasions come which urge one to speak. 
Very recently I was singularly impressed with the importance 
of bearing this testimony concerning God. A friend of mine, 
whom many would probably call skeptical, —1 do not judge him ; 
I consider him serious in his doubts as I am in my beliefs, — said 
to me in an argument the other day: “Do you Jove God?” He 
put the emphasis on Jove. Many times has the question been put 
to me since early childhood. Often have I put it to myself. But 
always, as I now remember, with the emphasis on you. Other 
men love God, do you also? And I have long been able to an- 
swer sincerely, yes, I do. But my friend laid emphasis on Jove. 
And when, after a little reflection, I answered him yes, he repeated 
it: ‘ Really Zove Him, as you do your wife and children?” The 
emphasis startled me a little. The question appeared more seri- 
ous to me than it ever had before. Yet I could not but answer 
yes, and I enlarged somewhat on my answer, explaining how the 
object modifies the feeling without changing it as affection. I do 
not, indeed, love God as I love my wife, nor do I love her as I 
love my children, nor my children as I loved my mother ; but I love 
each with a real love. It seemed inconceivable to my friend. 
He could not see that there was in God anything to appeal to love. 
He might admit in God things to admire, to fear, — power, wisdom, 
terror, — but could perceive neither tenderness nor affection, such 
as would make the weakest of his creatures trustful towards God, 
and make the Eternal Creator of all things a Being with whom 
the heart of a man can have a more satisfactory intercourse than 
the intellect. 

This man represents a large class of persons. Earnest, intel- 
ligent, educated, with their attentions alive to the surroundings 
into which they have been born. With an appreciation of the de- 
mands for righteousness which the world presents in its manifold 
forms. With instincts for that which is right, and generous and 
helpful and saving. Burdened with the suffering patent wherever 
investigation leads them, a suffering as plain in the dim past as in 
the present. Convinced of the struggle between good and evil 
which has been going on beyond the memory of man. ‘Troubled 
because of an apparent absence of God at the heart of the strug- 
gle. Obliged, therefore, to keep up a hope for ultimate good 
without God, or, at the best, with only the passive interest of God 
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in the fight between impersonal contending forces. I need only 
thus describe the situation in which such souls find themselves. I 
need not defend them, nor apologize for them. I could do neither, 
though I am sorry for them. If the God of Revelation were a 
reality to them, they would not be compelled to hope against 
hope, nor would they ever be driven to despair, as many of them 
are driven. I have lived long enough now to appreciate their 
difficulties, and I do not pretend that their objections taken from 
the visible universe can be answered. I feel the same difficulties, 
and cannot answer my own objections. I can only say to such 
souls when they ask me what I do with my objections: I subordi- 
nate and postpone them. The field whence they spring and which 
they may be said to cover is but a very small part of the whole. 
The material universe as compared with the spiritual is but an 
atom. Time, as compared with eternity, is but as a drop to the 
ocean. All the really great questions which trouble us men belong 
not to time, but to eternity, where we also belong. And God is 
greater than all. 

But here we are at the very heart of the difficulty. Can the 
heart of an inquiring man find its way to God? Is he not 
doomed, as Huxley has recently put it, to wander in the mazes of 
an impenetrable forest, without the least idea of where he will 
come out? Now there is an instinct in man, to which long ago a 
prophet gave expression, that men by searching cannot find out 
God. Increase of knowledge of his handiwork will doubtless 
give larger knowledge of his methods and of some of his attributes ; 
but unless men have trust in Him, they will not get at the secret 
of his being. ‘The secret of the Lord is only with those that 
fear him, that hope in his mercy.” That was the great lesson 
twice taught at that representative mountain, Horeb, to the two 
representative prophets of the Old Testament dispensation, Moses 
and Elijah. 

Somehow, then, before men can rise above their doubts and 
difficulties they must know God, — God as He is; God, as He 
himself, will help them surmount their difficulties. We cannot in 
this ascend from the less to the greater, we must descend from 
the greater to the less. As the Psalmist long ago said: “ By thy 
light do we see light.” And as Paul put it: ‘“ He that spared not 
his own Son, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things.” 

In all these cases the moral sense of the individual plays the 
large part, and constantly a larger part. These doubters among 
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us are not on a level with the Gentile world. Of what value may be 
the conceptions of an earnest heathen who follows the light within, 
we need not now ask. Some will rate them higher than others. 
But these doubters among us have been trained amid Christian 
influences. Their moral sense has been developed and quickened 
by the revelation of God in Christ, which has affected our world 
to a very large degree. What the conceptions of man concerning 
God, truth, righteousness, and mutual duties might be in an abso- 
lute state of nature, where no ray of divine grace has penetrated, 
no one knows. There is no way of finding out. We need not 
hesitate to receive as true the darkest descriptions of a world or of 
a man who has, as Paul puts it, “refused to have God in their 
knowledge.” But the real state of the case is, that where sin has 
abounded, grace has already much more abounded. The law 
written in the heart covers the whole field, summed up in that one 
word, love. And that law is, certainly in the Christian world, 
illustrated and enforced as a beneficent law, in ten thousand 
forms, to enlighten the conscience and mould the heart. 

The demand growing out of this influence, and boldly presented 
in our day by many serious minds, that the teaching about God 
which men bring, who are professed spokesmen on behalf of God, 
shall not conflict with the sense of righteousness thus developed, 
is no unreasonable demand. Only when one has lost faith in the 
world as the field of the kingdom, and in the universal presence 
of the Holy Spirit as preparing the world for Christ, and so has 
lost faith in men as the objects of the drawing power of the 
uplifted Christ, can he assume a position of antagonism or distrust 
to this demand. It is ominous when preachers of the gospel start 
out or are sent forth with the announcement that such a demand 
is unsafe and is to be resisted, or when they imply that the moral 
laws and responsibilities under which men live are anything else 
than the moral attributes and examples which God, as a moral 
Being, exhibits. When it is right and necessary to say that God 
lives and acts under law, it is also right and necessary to say that 
He, as a moral Being, lives and acts under precisely the same 
laws to which He subjects all moral creatures. To put it plainly : 
What would be wrong in us would not be right in God in similar 
circumstances. On no attribute is greater stress laid in Scripture 
than on righteousness, a righteousness which is in fullest harmony 
with love. 

Since that incident, it has seemed to me more impressively plain 
that here is the crucial truth concerning God, and here also is the 
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great ignorance in man, — an ignorance which devastates the life, 
because it robs the affections of their proper object. More than 
ever do I feel that necessity is laid upon the ministers of God to 
testify concerning God that He is love. We may not be able to 
do it as we should. We may not be able to prevent men from 
making evil use of our words. We may not be able to have as 
complete faith in the doctrine, as a sufficient revelation concern- 
ing God, as we should have. Such considerations, however, must 
not prevent us from bearing the testimony which we find in the 
Revelation. It is not only a proper question: Is God lovable? 
That is, is God a Being whom men can love? But it is the first 
question concerning God from which is to be expected any radi- 
cal influence upon the life of a sinful man. It is perfectly plain 
from the Scriptures that, until a man feels the claim of love, and 
freely responds to it, he is neither a being in whose companionship 
God can take delight, nor a being who can be willing to live on 
any proper terms withGod. The strange part is that this simple 
truth is practically so much ignored when in the Scriptures it is 
so prominent. It seems simple to us now, yet it is very striking, 
that when the young ruler asked Jesus what was the greatest 
commandment in the law, the Lord should have said that, as far 
back as the giving of the law at Sinai, it had been announced 
that the one God of men claimed the love of men as his first 
right; and that this was man’s first privilege, and so the real 
basis of intercourse between men and God. So it is very striking 
that, according to the Lord, the acknowledgment of that fact 
shows a man to be not far from the kingdom of God. It is, in- 
deed, a fundamental truth. What is all knowledge of God worth 
which does not cover this point of how a human heart should feel 
towards God? Now, also, the interview of the Lord with Peter, 
after his resurrection, seems to me more significant than ever. I 
detect a stronger emphasis of the Lord on the word “love.” I see 
now why Peter should fence with Christ about the proper term, 
and how the Lord should hold him to it, until Peter insists that 
he cannot as yet be committed to more than his own idea of affee- 
tion. At that moment love was not yet perfected in him. In 
course of time he would love as he was loved. And clearer than 
ever is to me now the comprehensive character ascribed to love 
by Paul in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, as it covers 
the whole ground of spiritual requirements in man: “ Now abid- 
eth faith, hope, and love, these three, and the greatest of these is 
love.” A mere reminder of the claims thus expressed must im- 
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press us that we do not give due prominence to the demand for 
love under the gospel. We preach faith in God — very properly. 
We do not, however, always make it clear enough that this faith 
is only a means to an end ; that it is especially important as an aid 
to another demand to which it is subordinate. Faith is in order 
to love. Why must we have faith in God, except that we may be 
able to love Him? What are we to believe of God in the gospel 
except that He loves us, that thus we might have the eternal argu- 
ment for love as the real bond between himself and us? Just as 
the Lord Jesus put it in his interview with Nicodemus, recorded 
in John iii. 

We need not enlarge on that now. Nor is there necessity to 
follow the course which a doubting man will suggest, and first 
remove whatever from our human point of view may appear as 
evidence that there are in God rather the opposite attributes from 
love. So be it. Let it be that historically in human experience 
the revelation of the divine love stands last, coming after the 
revelation of power, wisdom, holiness, justice. Let it be that the 
evidence for love is the last to be completed in human history. 
Let it be that the appeal to the past is in favor of the view which 
makes of God rather an object of fear and dread, than of con- 
fidence and affection. Hence, for the present, let unbelief seem 
to have the better of the argument. If one truly believe in the 
love of God, he can afford to let the question settle itself as to 
how the past is to be worked harmoniously into the future, for he 
is sure that the love of God will be justified. This is the method 
of the gospel, it is the method of the apostles. The gospel is an 
announcement, a prophecy, a promise. It appeals solely to faith, 
and addresses hope. It does not answer the objections which 
either the fear of men or the providence of God, as it lies 
within our ken, suggests. Men are to believe it as a promise, in 
the face of the difficulties which no serious mind can ignore or 
undervalue: God so loved the world. He that believeth shall not 
perish because of the apparent dangers, but shall have eternal 
life. Thus also Paul, dwelling with tremendous effect on the 
vanity to which the creation has been subjected, not of its own 
will, but by reason of him who subjected it, simply says: “ We 
received not again the spirit of bondage unto fear, but the spirit 
of adoption, whereby we say, Abba, Father!” The very adoption 
for which the whole creation waits. What a splendid passage he 
makes of it in the Epistle to the Romans. Starting in the lowest 
valley of our humiliation, where death reigns through sin, through 
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the dark clefts of the rugged mountains, where the terror of law, 
the condemnation of human inability, the mysteries of divine 
decrees, the gloom of unbelief, resistance, hardness cast in turn 
shade and chill, into the uplands of free grace, self-inspired love, 
and saving mercy, until he brings us on to the very summit of 
the Mount of God, where nothing obstructs the view, — where 
the sun shines in glory all the day from the cloudless sky, and the 
great peaks of God’s redemptive revelations are all bathed in the 
splendor of light; the high place whence God alone is visible in 
the eternal silence more eloquent of goodness than all words ; 
where a devout soul can only say in boundless thankfulness: “ Of 
him, and through him, and to him are all things. To him be the 
glory forever, Amen.” With what effect can the apostle then 
turn to men wondering at the infinite glory of goodness and ap- 
peal to them: “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice,’”” — an offer- 
ing of love. Is God loveable? It can definitely be answered 
only there. 


Such is also the essence of our passage from John, to whom it 
was given more formally to answer that question than to any 
other of the Lord’s messengers. For he says, in so many words, 


in these verses, that until one has seen that in God which enables 
him to live with God on the basis of love, he does not understand 
God — has no real and adequate conception of who God is. Does 
this annul all revelations concerning God previous to this, God 
is love? Not atall. It only completes them. It is no contradic- 
tion of the revelation from Sinai, nor of the revelation through 
history, nor of the revelation in man, nor of the revelation in 
nature. It corrects them all where they are wrongly conceived of 
or interpreted. In a sense, it renders them all superfluous, for 
the history of the revelation that God is love includes all possible 
manifestations of God to men. So that he who has perceived the 
force of this word goes through the universe with the key that 
unlocks all the mysteries. At no point is any revelation of God 
final until it has reached the point indicated in this passage. All 
other revelations are preparatory to it, as all previous dispensations 
are preparatory to the dispensation of the kingdom of God. 

For a most serious error would we make at this point if we in 
any wise conceived of the love of any creature to God as self- 
originated, and in that sense spontaneous, depending simply on 
the self-will of the creature. As who should say, since there are 
before me, as capable of love, in this universe, all objects to desire 
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and to possess within the embrace of my affections, so that I can 
call them my own, and find in them the satisfaction of delight, I 
choose the greatest and best of them, that is, God. That is the 
kind of false gospel which brings to nought the grace of God. 
It is a pity that it is, indeed, heard so much, for it discredits the 
greatest truth of God, and it is based on a radically false concep- 
tion of love as a principle and a motive. In God love, as all 
other feelings, is absolutely original and free, for God is the only 
Being who moves in perfect liberty, being above the necessity of 
giving account of any of his doings. But in the creature love is 
a gift, communicated by a sweetly reasonable method, by the pre- 
sentation of the lovable. Sometimes in the form of an attractive 
object, that which a spirit really can love, and so finds itself 
under a sweet obligation to love with its own full consent, or 
else in the form of an experience of love shown toward itself, en- 
kindling love. In no case can it be forced, imposed by command 
as a simple duty. It is a part of certain life-relations. In all 
eases true love is reasonable, mutual, and free. In the relations 
between creatures such simple truths are easily acknowledged as 
of force. A simple obligation or promise to love does not assure 
affection. It cannot. No less true is this of the relations be- 
tween men and God. 

If men do not live with God on the basis of love, this does not 
argue, however, either that God is not lovable, or does not love 
them. John says, it simply proves that they do not know 
God. For God is not only lovable, but his essential char- 
acter is love. Now if we could have a complete definition 
of that term, we could get at what God really is. But this we 
lack, and we can only approximate to its understanding. The 
essential idea in it, however, we can grasp. Love is the opposite 
of selfishness. It is the inward pressure to be what one is and 
to have what one possesses for the benefit of another. This, 
it is here said, God has in perfection. It does not exclude other 
attributes. Certainly not. Yet if, in a human way of speaking, 
there be any attribute which may be used as the comprehensive 
expression of God’s innermost nature as a moral Being, living 
with an eternal purpose worthy of himself, then. according to the 
Scriptures, this is the attribute, and in this word is the secret of 
the universe. For certain purposes it may be profitable for us 
to think of God as solitary in the as yet uncreated universe: 
“The dread Supreme, in solemn silence dwelling by himself, in 
vast immensity.” But it is a view never presented in the Scrip- 
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tures. They know not of the Lone God, though they lay great 
stress on Him as God alone. The essential idea of God as love 
precludes the conception of a God unable to exercise that first 
attribute. Hence as through the ages the revelation is unfolded 
in Scripture, we find in it more and more a casting back of all 
things into eternity, the proper world of God, forever above all 
limitations of time and space. He sees the end from the begin- 
ning. All things are always present before Him. Not only 
those which are, but those which were, and those which will be. 
To God they never begin to be, they always are as objects of a 
real interest. Hence Paul could say of Him, that He calleth 
things that are not as though they were. As also the Lord had 
said to Jeremiah: “ Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew 
thee.” Hence all things being forever in God’s thoughts could 
eternally enter into his purpose, and toward them He could exer- 
cise his love. This is the doctrine which Paul especially unfolds 
in his Epistles, applying it to the Creation as well as to the Re- 
demption (Eph. iii. 9-11; Col. i. 14-16), it becoming real in 
Christ, the Eternal Son of God—in whom all things were 
created as well as redeemed. Separate from whom, or outside of 
whom3(xpis airod, John i. 3), nothing became that was made. 
The relation of the Father and the Son is emphasized in Scrip- 
ture, whenever the doctrine of the sonship is fully revealed, as 
preéminently a relation of love. That is the essential idea of 
the term found ip John, the only begotten (John i. 14,18). As 
we should say, the only son of his Father, upon whom the 
Father lavishes all the love which in a more numerous family 
might be considered divided, parceled out. To bring this out 
Paul uses the phrase, the Son of his love (Col. i. 13). That 
love, of which the Eternal Son is, if we may say so, the endur- 
ing, infinite symbol, is the world of God in which his own con- 
scious life dwells. The repeated declaration of the Father, there- 
fore, during the incarnation of the Son: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased,” is the Father’s announcement 
of the character of his own life as men and angels are to hear 
it from himself. Dwelling to all created beings in a light unap- 
proachable, this is the ultimate self-revelation of Deity, which 
only God may witness concerning God. Whatever creature does 
not perceive the truth of that self-revelation, be he man or 
angel, does not yet know God. He may know about God. But 


he does not know God. He has not got hold of the secret which 
VOL. XVII. — NO. 97. 5 
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is so often hidden from the wise and prudent, but is revealed to 
the babes, even the good pleasure — the love — of the Father. 

I am aware how far this view of God in Christ as an eternal 
manifestation lies beyond us at present. It cannot yet be offered 
as a common text-book to men who inquire after God. Least of 
all to those among men who have only eyes as yet for visible 
things and not at all for the invisible realities. But it is properly 
presented as a reason why men should suspend judgment upon 
God’s character when they have only or know only the visible 
things from which to draw conclusions. Certainly, in a contro- 
versy about God, in which his essential goodness is doubted or 
denied, it is a legitimate argument to say to men, Here are lines 
along which the eternal Love as the essential element in the divine 
character and purpose may be established. This is without doubt 
the question which men should approach with the least prejudice. 
It may not be theirs as yet to have the reverent, deep insight 
which enabled Browning to put into the mouth of David such 
profound words as these : — 

“ T have gone the whole round of creation : I saw and I spoke : 

I, a work of God’s hand for the purpose, received in my brain 

And pronounced on the rest of His handiwork — returned Him again 
His creation’s approval, or censure : I spake as I saw. 

I report, as man may of God’s work — all ’s love, yet all ’s law.” 

Still I say that every serious man must desire that to be the 
verdict, rather than that God is indifferent or eternally at war 
with his creation. It is a worthier conception in every way than 
that which cannot link the Infinite One with human hope, trust, 
and affection. It is in harmony with the view of the Psalmist, 
“The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all 
his works. All thy works shall praise thee” (Ps. exlv. 9, 10). 
Why should not every soul leave room for it, if it have not yet 
become a reality to him? Why should not a distracted man con- 
sole himself with the thought that at some time this whole uni- 
verse, which now breeds doubt for him because he is so ignorant 
and distrustful of God, will be to him a text-book of love, and 
will forever furnish him larger assurances of God as a God in 
whom it is good to “ live, move, and have our being ” ? 

In the mean time the brightest, most convincing chapter in 
God’s whole library lies closest at hand. It is the chapter which 
begins with a manger and ends with a cross. “ For in this 
especially was the love of God manifested in us, that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
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him.” The brief statement opens up a boundless field, but as a 
comprehensive expression of the divine purpose in the incarna- 
tion, it is a most practical answer to the question whether God is 
lovable. Suppose the purpose of God is inscrutable in the crea- 
tion, though this is always to be denied for God’s sake and for 
man’s sake as well; suppose the will of God in respect to his 
creature is unknown in the creature itself, — a thing which may 
be more safely admitted ; suppose the bondage of death to which 
the creature despairingly feels himself subjected is well-founded, 
so far as any visible evidence is concerned ; suppose then that 
the world ignorant of Christ has no feeling of relationship to 
God, and sees no such ground of hope, that it can lay hold of the 
future with any confidence or joy, —a thing cordially admitted : 
yet in Christ the purpose of God is plain, and equally the 
remedy for the universal evil and the ground for eternal hope 
and joy. Modern materialistic thought presses the question 
between death and life as the overshadowing question for the in- 
dividual. Very properly. It is the great question. It has no 
other answer than that the atom cannot hope to escape in this 
universal vortex which seethes and whirls and grinds to powder 
with conscienceless force. When the worlds are doomed, what 
chance is there for man? So materialism chooses the side of 
death. But here, in the Incarnate Christ, God chooses the side of 
life, and it is set before us as the proof of God’s love. It is an 
unanswerable demonstration. Who will gainsay it? For life is 
admittedly the effect of saving power when it triumphs amid 
scenes of death. On that most practical question, out of which 
come to-day the most serious objections to faith in God, because 
men are more than ever impressed with the grandeur of power 
and the strength of law, the answer given by the appearance of 
Christ is that “ God willeth all men to be saved and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth” —the real truth as God knows 
things. Why should not such a God confidently claim the love of 
his creature as a God who deserves love? 

Grant us the historical truth of that one day on Calvary, as 
told in the simple story of the gospel writers, with all its inci- 
dents, and especially with its wonderful words from the cross, from 
“Father, forgive them” to “Father, into thy hands ” — what 
human brain could have invented the crucifixion day !— and the 
testimony is irrefragable, that God is love. 

When one can get hold of this essential idea, one can carry it 
out, and he will find it both applicable to all circumstances in 
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which need would appeal to love, and also corroborated by all 
human history read in the light of Christ revealed. John carries 
it out to some extent. The love of God was not called forth by 
the lovableness of man or by man’s love, but the love of man was 
always called forth by the lovableness of God and his love. 
Love in some conception of the term is the strongest and most 
permanent passion of humanity. Yet history shows that the loss 
of the conviction of God’s love may lead to the decay of love 
even in the most common and most natural forms — brotherly, 
filial, parental, conjugal. It is the perception of the love of God 
which has kept human love alive in the world, ennobled it, 
sanctified it, and made it fit for larger purposes than earthly. 
This in itself is a proof that human love is a gift from God and 
dependent on his influence. But John refers to more than this. 
Especially from his point of view was it impossible to ignore the 
influence of sin on the relations between God and man, on the 
human conceptions of God, and on the feelings of man toward 
God. It was seen everywhere and universally acknowledged, 
though often unintentionally, in the attitude which men took to- 
wards God, just as it is to-day. For there is no permanent 
response to God where his voice does not come to men through 
Christ. There is no harmony-:between men and God, no satis- 
faction in God, where men have not felt his love in the gift of 
his son. Now John says that in spite of this lack of love, nay, 
because of it, God manifested his love. For He manifested it in 
such manner that it effected a propitiation for our sins. Into the 
details of this it is not now necessary to go. The great truth is 
that Christ, as the effective antidote to those consequences of sin, 
which misconceived lead to a denial of the love or lovableness of 
God, is the main doctrine of the gospel. Freely may we say to 
an unbelieving world, that no conception of the work of Christ 
which detracts from it as a manifestation of the infinite love of 
God is just and true, whether that conception be furnished by 
friend or foe. ‘God so loved the world that He gave his only 
begotten Son” is the gospel in inspired form. 

The Chureh of Christ should volunteer more and more heartily 
to put the gospel more simply in this shape. It is needed by the 
world which does not yet know God. It is demanded by the 
present honor of God as connected with the word of reconciliation. 
We often, and in a sense properly, inveigh agaiust the pride of 
worldly-wise men, who set up their opinions against the declared 
word of God, following their logic at the expense of real truth, 
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and saving their consistency at the cost of hope and joy. We are 
liable to the same temptations, at the same expense. It is the 
mission of the church, as set by the ascending Lord, to preach the 
gospel to every creature —this gospel “that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
to them” (2 Cor. v.19). We need not reconcile that gospel with 
theories or facts beyond our understanding, before we preach it in 


its fullness. We need not be too much concerned for our own 
consistency, or for the harmony of our convictions with those of 
our predecessors. The test of a true gospel is, after all, not 
whether there be no flaw in its reasoning, as it passes through the 
machinery of an ill-formed human mind, before it finds its way 
out of his lips; nor whether it is of so perfect shape that no 
human ingenuity can find fault with its symmetry; nor whether 
the possibility of finding difficulties and objections, either in the 
past or the future, has been obviated: but whether it does justice 
to a love which passeth knowledge, and opens up a view to a real 
new world in which righteousness shall dwell and love be tri- 
umphant. The test of the gospel is hope. “ For we are saved by 
hope. But hope that is seen is not hope, for who hopeth for that 
which he seeth. But if we hope for that which we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it.” 

What are men, then, to do with their unsolvable problems ? 
Leave them to the love of God, which is able to solve them. If 
they will give full scope to faith, they will find sometimes that 
the universal gospel of God’s grace in Christ is a perfect theodicy. 
Let them give their attention to the beholding of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ, that they may know Him and learn to love Him. 
For “ this is eternal life, to know God and Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent.” 

Christian Van Der Veen. 


GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS AS RELATED TO THAT OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


Tue church chiefly depends for its knowledge of Christianity upon 
two sources, the teaching of Jesus, and the teaching of his apostles. 

It has other means of information, the Old Testament, and the record 
of its own enlarging life. The study of these is essential to complete 
knowledge of Christianity. The New Testament cannot be fully under- 
stood by a mind untaught in the Old Testament and in the history of 
the church. But these sources of knowledge are secondary to the two 
first mentioned. ‘They do not lead to the heart and centre of the thing 
to be known. Indeed, the facts and principles upon which the intelli- 
gent use of them depends are contained in the New Testament, and they 
are therefore dependent upon it in a far deeper way than that in which 
it is dependent upon them. Their service extends only to expanding and 
illustrating the central and germinal ideas which the Christian Scriptures 
contain. The church must ever regard the teachings of Jesus and those 
of his apostles as the primal sources of all knowledge about the true reli- 
gion; must always go back to these for an answer to the ever-recurring 
question, What is Christianity ? 

He who would use these two prime sources rightly has to ask which of 
them deserves precedence over the other as regards authority and value. 
Their mutual relation forces this question upon him. They are not con- 
temporaneous. Nearly the lifetime of a generation separates them, 
(quite as much, indeed, if an average be struck), —a time crowded 
with the most momentous religious events. They are not codrdinate. 
One source contains the teachings of the Founder of Christianity, the 
other those of his disciples, men who eagerly profess inferiority to their 
Master in knowledge as well as position. The themes with which they 
deal are not mutually exclusive. Each speaks from its own point of 
view of the true religion, the life which men may live in this world with 
and for God. The teaching is, in each case, greatly influenced as regards 
both form and substance by the historical conditions under which it was 
given, but in both cases it gives an answer to the fundamental question 
what right religion is. 

Evidently, then, the student of Christianity has to find out the mutual 
relation of these two great sources of knowledge before using them. He 
cannot assume that they are codrdinate and independent of each other 
without disregarding the plain facts of the case. One came from the 
Master, the other from the disciple ; why shall not the one have the place 
belonging to the Master’s utterances, the other that belonging to the disci- 
ple’s? It may be said that between Jesus’s speaking and the apostles’ 
writing things took place which gave the teachings of the latter much ct 
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its value. This is true; but it does not follow from this that their ideas 
are to be classed with those of their Master. They addressed different 
audiences, and spoke from different points of view. Jesus talked to 
Jews of a kingdom to be set up by Him. Paul wrote to Gentiles of a 
salvation which had been accomplished by Jesus. We have not to do 
here with two parts of a whole, but with two things that are diverse 
though akin, two conceptions of religion; and we who hold that the 
supreme Christian teaching lies in these two conceptions must ask which 
underlies and gives the measure to the other. Both are true; but as 
they are not independent, nor mutually exclusive, one must give authen- 
tication to the other and be its test. 

To which belongs the higher, the supreme place ? 

There are some, of course, who believe that this question need not be 
asked ; who see no better use of the teaching of Jesus and the apostolic 
teaching than that of breaking both into fragments and using those frag- 
ments in building a theological structure upon a frame supplied by phi- 
losophy. But this way of using Scripture is fast passing out of favor. 
Those who respect the integrity of inspired teaching have to ask which 
holds the higher place. 


Some influential students of Christianity give the apostolic teaching 
the precedence. This necessarily follows, they think, from the fact that 
it is the first teaching given after Christianity was established in the 


world, and the first, therefore, which fully shows what it is. The death 
and resurrection of Jesus, and the Pentecostal effusion of the Holy Spirit 
are, it is said, the facts which chiefly made the Christian religion. Be- 
fore these events, Christianity did not exist. Our best ideas of it 
must be obtained from those who knew it in its beginnings, namely, 
the apostles. The teaching of the Master could not, in the nature of 
the case, deal with those great things, the chief Christian events, which 
had not come into being when He taught. It is, therefore, perfect as it is 
in form, and flawless in excellence, as religious truth secondary to that 
contained in the apostolic writings. God's ways with men could not be 
revealed to the Jews by even his Incarnate Son, speaking as a man to 
men, as they were afterwards shown to Jews and Gentiles by his Spirit 
speaking through the apostles. It follows, it is said, that the apostolic 
ideas are the ultimate source of Christian knowledge. They lead one 
deeper into the heart of Christianity than even those of Jesus, which be- ° 
long to and illustrate an earlier stage of divine revelation. 

This opinion we believe to be contradicted by the very authority to 
which it gives the highest place, —the teaching of the apostles. The 
estimate put by them upon Jesus Christ, an estimate warranted by what 
He said about himself, implies that his religious ideas are not secondary 
to their own, or those of any men, but on the contrary hold the supreme 
place. Jesus Christ was to the apostles, as He has been to the whole 
church, the perfect revelation of God ; the divine image or counterpart, 
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as St. Paul has it ; the Word incarnate, as St. John says. True, it was, 
according to Paul, by the resurrection that He became the Son of God 
in power; but his resurrection, in the apostle’s thought, involved no 
change in his being, it was only the flowering out of his perfect manhood. 
He was the “ Lord from heaven,” and therefore He rose from the dead. 
Paul held that in the earthly state Jesus was sinless, and that what He 
said then, for example, his instruction as regards the sacredness of mar- 
riage, or his prediction concerning his second coming, or his command to 
observe the Lord’s Supper, holds his church to eternal obligation of faith 
and obedience. 

This apostolic teaching about Jesus implies, we believe, the perfection 
of his religious consciousness, and its supreme authority for his church. 
If his,person were a perfect revelation of God, then his religious ideas 
must have been absolutely true ideas. 

A man may be unconsciously a medium of divine revelation. Inani- 
mate nature reveals God. The body and mind of the Hottentot carry 
a larger revelation of Him. A good man in the higher operations of his 
spirit makes a yet fuller disclosure of his Maker. But the revelation of 
God which the apostles attribute to Christ is of another kind: a full 
disclosure of his life in its outgoing towards man, coming from conscious 
intimacy with Him; the reflection of his being from the depths of the 
intelligence and the heart. Certainly Jesus professed to give such a rev- 
elation when He said, “ No man knoweth the Father save the Son, and 
he to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him.” These words contain a 
claim to possess and to impart a correct knowledge of God. They do not 
mean that the revelation promised is made solely by teaching. Jesus 
doubtless felt that his life taught men what God is. But it is implied 
that the revelation of God made in the life is seen by the speaker, seen 
by him more clearly than any one else. If Jesus, by his acts and suffer- 
ings, showed men truths about God which He did not see himself, then 
the assertion that He had a knowledge of the Father corresponding to 
the Father’s knowledge of Him, and giving Him exclusive qualification 
to reveal God to men, must have been a mistaken one. The apostles 
lead and represent the church in saying that it was not in any degree 
erroneous ; that Jesus Christ was all that He believed and claimed him- 
self to be. 

It need hardly be said that the moral perfection ascribed to Him 
by all his disciples implies the justice of his estimate of himself, and 
accordingly of his ideas about God. He could not have been ideally 
perfect if He had been self-deceived as to the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of the Father. To attribute absolute truth to Jesus’s religious 
ideas is to believe that they take precedence of those of all other men, 
his apostles included. The special illumination given to some of his dis- 
ciples did not raise them to equality with Him as teachers of divine 
truth, for it did not bring them to a place so close to God as that which 
He occupied. 
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The question now presents itself, Have we in the teaching attributed to 
Jesus by the Gospels a correct presentation of his religious ideas? Do 
we find in them his thoughts about those religious truths which He re- 
garded essential and permanent? It is well to restrict the inquiry to 
the first three Gospels, since the fourth is believed by many interpreters, 
we think with reason, to report such of Jesus’s sayings as it selects for 
presentation somewhat freely. The older biographies of Jesus give a 
faithful report of so much of his teaching as was stored in the memory 
of his disciples. The discussion concerning the age of these writings, 
earried on during the last half century, gives these results: that they 
were written before all the apostles died; that the earliest writing con- 
tained in them came from the hand of an apostle; and that one of them 
was written by a companion and relative of another apostle. Criticism 
has not impugned their report of Jesuys teaching in any important fea- 
ture. The discourses and sayings which this report presents, by their 
unique individuality of thought and expression, bear witness to their 
own genuineness. The inquiry which the church has been forced to 
make into the historic basis of its faith has furnished it with good reason 
for believing that it knows what its Master taught. 

Did what He taught express his belief about the essential truths of 
religion? It professed to do so. He described a kingdom of God to 
be set up by himself. The Hebrew religion was to culminate in it. 
It was to overspread the earth, and to endure until the end of time. 
He described the relation to God which the members of that kingdom 
would enjoy, and the mutual tie uniting them. So He showed what 
God would do with men, and what they could be with Him, and what 
to each other. Such teaching deals with the fundamental verities, if 
there are any. It professes to give the teacher’s thought as to what 
they are. 

It is sometimes said that we are to make allowance in our estimate 
of Jesus’s teaching for the fact that He condescended to the dull and 
sluggish minds of his hearers. This is true. Our recollection of his 
condescension should make us ready to believe that He omitted some 
truths which his hearers were not ready to receive; that He contented 
himself with suggesting others instead of explicitly teaching them. But 
it does not suggest to us that He consciously taught half-truths. Our 
reverence for Him should make us think that He could not do this. 
We can easily believe, for example, that the religious exclusiveness in 
which his people had been educated would prevent Him from expressly 
saying that the kingdom of God belonged to Gentiles, as such, equally 
with Jews. It was wiser, and as truthful, to stop with teaching the uni- 
versality of the kingdom, leaving events to show the way in which ite 
universality was to be reached. 

But we cannot believe that Jesus would say anything about God or 
man or life or duty that He knew to be one-sided, in the expectation that 
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it would by and by be replaced by fuller teaching. He would not have 
said that the Heavenly Father loves and is kind both to the evil and the 
good, if He had believed that the statement must be qualified in order 
to be fully true. 

We are, therefore, to receive his teaching of religious truths as setting 
forth the image of those truths lying in his mind. Such dignity and au- 
thority as belong to Him belong to this teaching. We cannot regard 
Him as the Lord and Master of the church, and yet think that the 
words He spoke on earth are in any sense antiquated or outgrown. We 
may believe.that at the resurrection He laid aside certain limitations 
which the condescension of the Incarnation imposed. The change was 
not —-if we may reverently speak thus — like that which the chrysalis 
undergoes when it bursts into the butterfly. The risen Christ had no 
essential element of personality, which did not belong to the earthly 
Christ. The spiritual conceptions which He gave to his disciples by his 
Spirit are not truer than those which He had and expressed here, for 
these last carry the truth of his perfect life. 

The teaching of Jesus is, then, the higher of the two chief sources 
of Christian knowledge. That of the apostles is ancillary to it, and 
should have a subordinate place in determining what Christianity is. 
The church should find its fundamental and regulative ideas of religion 
in the teaching of its Master. It should construe the later revelation 
given by the apostles by the earlier given by the Lord himself. It 
should interpret those great events in his earthly career which followed 
his ministry by that teaching which, in explaining the kingdom of God, 
explained the life of Him its Founder. 

We do not, of course, call in question the doctrine of the apostolic 
inspiration. We hold with the church catholic, that the apostles had 
a teaching gift, which made their works unique among Christian writ- 
ings for value and authority. But “one star differeth from another 
star in glory,” and in the firmament of revelation there is but one “ bright 
and morning star.” 

We do not wish to be understood to say or imply that the apostolic 
teaching needs to be corrected in any of its important features by the 
teaching of Jesus. The variance between the disciples and the Master 
which some have found, we do not find. All that is essential in Paul’s 
doctrine of justification, that part of his teaching which is most original 
and distinguishing, has its roots in the teaching of Jesus. 

But we claim that the apostolic teaching is only rightly understood by 
the church when studied in connection with and subordination to the 
teaching of the Master. It is sometimes said that this teaching was only 
the expansion of the apostolic preaching of Jesus of Nazareth as the cru- 
cified and risen Messiah. But this shows defective knowledge of this 
preaching. It was not a bare statement of the leading events of Christ’s 
career. It was a presentation, a fresh and glowing presentation of Him ; 
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the repetition of incidents in his life in their minute detail, and the impar- 
tation of the religious truths which He taught. The tradition embodied 
in our Gospels was the material of which the apostolic sermons were com- 
posed. Even Paul made some use of this tradition in his preaching. The 
ideas about Christ and Christianity contained in the apostolic letters are 
those of men who taught first and largely in their Master’s words, adding 
words of their own to meet objections, or give counsel or comfort or 
explanation, as the needs of their converts required. They did not think 
of trying to replace that supreme teaching of which their minds and 
hearts were full by their own. In forbidding divorce Paul said, “ Not 
I command, but the Lord.” In predicting the second coming of the 
Master he began: “We say unto you in the word of the Master.” 

The Christian Church has never given due honor to Christ’s doctrine 
of the kingdom of God. It has called De Wette’s characterization of 
that doctrine as the perishable husks of Christian truth rationalistic, but 
it has acted as if the characterization were just. It has begun in con- 
structing its conception of religion with the antithesis of sin and grace, 
or divine sovereignty, or some other abstract notion, and has gone on to 
completion, using the varied materials at its command, passing over this 
teaching of its Master; even allowing the one small place at first re- 
served for it to be usurped by the apostolic doctrine of the church. The 
doctrine of the kingdom should have had the fundamental and shaping 
place given it in the teaching of Jesus. This is Christianity, the thing 
which the church desires to know. It should be studied as it lies mir- 
rored in the perfect Mind. The knowledge contributed by the apostles 
and that given in the later life and thought of the church should be 
made tributary to the task of understanding this comprehensive fact and 
truth. Thus really edifying knowledge will be gained, knowledge of 
living truths and truths in harmonious relation. 

To know Christianity, we must be really, as well as nominally, disciples 
of Christ. 


THE THEOLOGICAL RESTIVENESS OF ULTRA-CONSERVATIVES. 


THE recent entrance of an Episcopal rector of eastern Massachusetts 
into the Roman Catholic Church has excited rather more than passing in- 
terest on account of the very singular reason he gives for taking the step. 
He goes, not because he is wavering, but because he is steadfast in the 
faith. He goes, not to find an answer to doubts, for he has no doubts ; and 
not to find a place of rest for his troubled soul, for his soul is not troubled 
in respect to doctrine or duty. He goes because those about him are 
departing from the faith once delivered to the saints. There is so much 
liberalism and rationalism in the church with which he has been con- 
nected, and, indeed, in all the Protestant churches, that, as he is en- 
tirely out of sympathy with such tendencies, he must part company with 
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those who are rapidly becoming unsound and dangerous, and enter a com- 
munion where, as he believes, all things continue as they were from the 
very beginning. Such is the account given by an ultra-conservative of 
his restiveness, and of his reasons for seeking more congenial ecclesias- 
tical associations. 

While the course pursued is singular, the restiveness is typical. The 
most restive party in the various denominations is the party whose ortho- 
doxy, in its own opinion, has been kept whole and undefiled, and is 
above suspicion by others. It has been supposed that unrest is confined 
to the liberals, who have been thought of as tossed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine, as struggling painfully in the break-up of their old 
faiths, as torn asunder by conflicting opinions; and the conservatives, 
especially the ultra-conservatives, have been thought of as standing in places 
of security, as congratulating themselves on their immunity from dis- 
turbance, as occupying the position which Lucretius thought so enviable, 
on the hill of truth, from which they could look with complacency on the 
errors, and wanderings, and mists, and tempests, in the vale below. But, 
whatever unrest may accompany readjustment of one’s beliefs in the light 
of increasing knowledge, there is also restiveness on the part of those who 
try to stand still while the world and the church are moving away from 
them, Indeed, signs are not wanting that the ultra-conservative party is 
at present more disturbed than any other. That party sympathizes with 
the complaints of t!)}> Cambridge rector concerning the rationalism of the 
church and clergy. anc is as unhappy as he about it all. But, as nearly 
all of them hate Roman Catholicism as heartily as they hate liberalism, 
they have not his way of escape to a place of refuge where the ancient 
traditions are preserved unimpaired. It is not so long since these breth- 
ren were intimating that the advocates of a new theology should leave 
this or that denomination in which there was no room for them, but now, 
so rapidly do changes of sentiment occur in these last days, they are 
almost on the point of questioning whether there is a home for them in 
communions infected with rationalism, and have been actually known to 
take their turn in pleading for toleration of their opinions and methods. 
There need be no fear, however, of defection. They will remain with 
us, for their own good, and for the good of all, we may hope, if for no 
better reason, because there is no place of retreat occupied only by others 
like-minded with themselves. 

The interest attaching to the state of mind of the ultra-conservatives 
pertains -entirely to the causes of it, as indicating, by contrast, the char- 
acter and direction of the stronger theological tendencies of the time. 
These causes are not far to seek. 


One cause of restiveness is want of congeniality with living movements 
of thought in religion, philosophy, and science. The ultras are not, it is 
true, unaware of the reconstruction of opinion which has been going for- 
ward. They have enough knowledge of the change to know the new 
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thought when they see it. In fact, some of them are very keen in de- 
tecting the peculiar marks of liberalism. They perceive a flavor of 
rationalism before definite statements can be challenged. They are 
quick to catch the scent of heresy while as yet common Christians have 
no suspicion. They have even been so unfortunate, in some instances, as 
actually to be compared to hounds with highly trained sense of smell, 
sniffing the air and searching for the trail. But it is one thing to per- 
ceive that new opinions are different from the old, and quite another 
thing to understand the effects of enlarging knowledge and to feel the 
force of the current of life as it broadens and deepens its channel. The 
relation of ultra-conservatism to spiritual and progressive liberalism may 
be likened to the contact of two separate spheres, which only impinge 
on each other but do not interpenetrate. In a word, it may be said that 
the significance of the readjustment of beliefs is not understood by those 
who are merely restive in the midst of change. They do not see that 
the restatement of beliefs is the consequence of a more discriminating 
knowledge of the evolution of nature, of a more sympathetic insight 
into the complex relations of men in society, of a broader survey of the 
advances of history, and of a more real thought of the indwelling of 
God in nature, society, and history, guiding them, or rather shaping them 
all in the fulfillment of the perfect ideal of personal character and social 
life, according to the likeness and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The out- 
come is judged by itself apart from the growths from which it proceeds, 
and is therefore misjudged. Such failure to understand is due to cer- 
tain limitations of mind, if we may venture so to characterize some of 
our brethren, to a want of sympathy or congeniality with the life of 
thought and the life of the world. They demand definiteness in religious 
beliefs. ‘They complain of the vagueness of liberalism. Lack of preci- 
sion is, indeed, the first sign of error, referred to above as the flavor or the 
scent of heresy, detected before the error can be specifically formulated 
and proved. Minds which can be satisfied only with exactness of state- 
ment, with literal definition, with one and only one expression of faith, 
cannot understand beliefs which are expressed in various and changing 
forms. The literalists usually mean well. But what they gain in pre- 
cision they are likely to lose in depth, and they certainly lose in appre- 
ciation of that which is most full of life and power. What they are 
most conscious of in the new is its reactionary effect, in the disturbance 
of the old which always accompanies progress. Impact of mutually ex- 
clusive spheres produces rebound, and the stationary sphere is chiefly 
aware of the rebound, while the moving sphere is aware of its own 
progress, which is not arrested by obstacles. 

The restiveness of ultra-conservatives may be traced to another cause, 
which, however, is a result of this lack of appreciation. Restiveness 
is an accompaniment of a purely defensive attitude. The old is en- 
gaged in defending itself. The defense is carried on in some quarters 
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with great vigor, not always unmingled with bitterness. But it is the 
energy of mere self-preservation. The old orthodoxy is becoming tired 
of making concessions. It has abandoned the outworks, one after an- 
other, and now lies intrenched in the central fortress, in which it pro- 
poses to remain, and to fight, if need be, to the death. It will be ad- 
mitted that such figures of defensive warfare are very naturally employed 
to describe the attitude of the old theology. Now, a defensive attitude 
is a restless attitude. There is no peace, and small hope for it. It 
means discouragement. ‘The aggressive force may work as hard and 
suffer as much, but it is expectant and confident. True enough, the 
ultra-conservatives give their support to missionary enterprises, and are 
not wanting in many good works, but they are not directing the move- 
ments of progress, they are not representatives of coming beliefs, they 
are not teaching the world as it needs to be taught, they are not adapting 
their gospel to the conditions of thought and life which are really, 
although perhaps ignorantly, desiring it. They know very well that no 
reaction is to be expected in their favor. They must even shut their own 
eyes to facts in order to maintain their literal constructions of some por- 
tions of the Bible. They must form hypotheses more and more ingenious 
and unreal to meet forcible objections. They may believe most earnestly 
that new views are wrong and dangerous, and yet they cannot but be 
aware that their own views can be maintained only by doing violence to 
stubborn facts on the one hand, and to the principles of correct Biblical 
interpretation on the other hand. If they were as sure of their own be- 
liefs as they claim to be, they would await with patience the day when 
those beliefs will gain general acceptance. But they know that day is 
never coming. At the most, they will defend their opinions stoutly, 
yielding the ground inch by inch, but they will not venture forth boldly 
on the positive work of guiding religious opinion and the energy of the 
modern church in the modern world. 

We have mentioned lack of congeniality with living movements as a 
cause of restiveness. ‘This spirit really betrays lack of faith. There is 
solicitude amounting almost to alarm for the future. There is a distrust 
of honest scholarship, and of honest science, and of honest philosophy, 
and, indeed, of everything, be it fact or theory, which threatens outgrown 
opinions. ‘The ultra-conservatives present the strange anomaly of pessi- 
mistic Christians. They have no faith in the future, no faith in the 
younger generation, no faith in their sincere fellow-men, and therefore 
no cheerful, steadfast faith in God, who works out his increasing pur- 
pose through honest seekers after truth and righteousness in the suc- 
cessive generations. When pessimism is replacing faith, hope, and love, 
there must certainly be restiveness. 

There is really a kind of absurdity in the estimates our ultra-conserva- 
tive brethren have of their own religious philosophy, and of what they 
are pleased to call rationalism. The new theology might be considered 
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a renaissance of the more simple and original type of Christian belief, 
and as therefore discarding that defective metaphysic or rationalism 
which has for some time appropriated the name of orthodoxy. It is 
preposterous for the old orthodoxy, which is based on a bad metaphysie, 
sneeringly to call the new theology rationalism. The most marked 
characteristic of the new theology is that it seeks to know the exact facts 
of the life of Christ and the teaching of the apostles, through an accurate 
knowledge of the literary sources, and thus to be built on a science of 
Biblical theology, using the books of the Bible in the light of their actual 
composition and structure. It rejects a rationalistic treatment of the 
Bible which frames a theory of inspiration or inerrancy independently 
of the facts, a theory to which the ultra-conservatives cling, as if it had 
been sent down from heaven. The new theology is nearly silent about 
sovereignty, election, preterition, and other details of the eternal counsels 
of God, preferring rather to emphasize the redemption of God in Christ, 
and the universality of its purpose. But the ultra-conservatives, as the dis- 
cussion in Presbyterian circles shows, have been rationalistic to the last 
degree in accepting a scheme of theology which has for its central prin- 
ciples metaphysical notions concerning the attributes and corresponding 
purposes of God. The old orthodoxy has accepted a doctrine of sin and 
guilt based on purely rationalistic conceptions of the human constitution, 
on unreal distinctions between nature and person, on metaphysical refine- 
ments between natural and moral ability, while the new theology, ignor- 
ing all such rationalizing, prefers to bring the power of redemption close 
upon the present power of sin, and the promise of renewal to every man 
through the freedom which is regained in Jesus Christ and exercised in 
penitence and trust. ‘Fhe restiveness of the ultra-conservatives is due in 
large part to the fact that they have vitiated the simplicity of Christianity 
with a false and impossible metaphysic, with a rationalism of the most 
virulent type, since it dishonors God and degrades man, with a self-con- 
tradictory philosophy, such as that which led John Wesley to say to one 
of its representatives, ‘“‘ Your God is my devil.” 

It is not, of course, literally true that ultra-conservatives are station- 
ary. They are part of the stream of life, and have some motion, like 
the shallow water near the banks of a river. There are no medizval 
theologians to-day. Some of the opinions of the hyper-orthodox would 
have been considered heretical a few centuries ago. But ultra-conserva- 
tives are alike in all ages in one respect. They are always reactionary. 
While they are chained to the chariot of progress, and must go along 
with it, they are the drag and not the wheel, and are always trying to 
get under the wheel, uphill as well as down. 

Certain vagaries of belief which prevail somewhat at the present time 
are the offspring of ultra-conservative theology. The belief that Christ 
will soon come in visible form to accomplish by almightiness what has not 
been accomplished by the moral forces of redemption is a belief based on 
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the supposed inerrancy of all parts of the Bible, and on a depressing view 
of the depravity of mankind. It is strong in its opinion that the doctrine 
of election is true, and that the elect are soon to reign with Christ on 
earth. The attraction of the Roman Catholic Church in this country 
and in England is chiefly due to its conservative theology, which tolerates 
no departures from the ancient creeds. We do not affirm that ultra- 
conservatism logically leads to literalism and stagnation, but it certainly 
is congenial to such affinities, as a scholarly and liberal theology is not. 

During the first year of the publication of this “ Review,” an editorial 
appeared in our columns entitled “The Accountability of the Ultra-Con- 
servatives,” in which we complained, with much feeling, that those thus 
designated were taking advantage of a position of great influence to place 
progressive theology in an unfavorable light. They were then aggressive 
and somewhat defiant. It is a hopeful sign of the growing influence of 
what we believe to be a sound, scholarly, and Biblical theology, that ultra- 
conservatism now commands interest rather for its restiveness as the 
living movements of thought leave it behind, than for the harm it may 
be accountable for by reason of its strength. 


COLONEL GARDINER TUFTS. 

Wuat has most commended the Massachusetts Reformatory has been 
hardly so much the fact of its being one of the two most admirable of all 
existing institutions for the care of criminals, but — to those who knew 
the man — the fact that Colonel Gardiner Tufts was in charge. Prison 
reform, like every other kind of reform, depends less upon contrivances 
than upon men. The character of the men who are now giving themselves 
to work in penal institutions marks more strongly than anything else the 
progress that is making in the treatment of crime. It is not long since 
the warden of a state prison was elected to the presidency of a college, 
but declined in order to undertake the direction of a new reformatory- 
prison. 

Colonel Tufts shared with Mr. Z. R. Brockway, of the Elmira Reform- 
atory, the main influence in the development of the reformatory idea, 
which is practically an American growth. Assuming charge of the 
Concord institution at the beginning of the experiment there, he was 
able to introduce nearly all the important features of the Elmira system, 
and to add some valuable original contributions. It was always his 
effort, in the administration of the reformatory, to have a close and 
constant acquaintance with all of its detailed workings. Every officer 
and every prisoner was kept feeling a sense of nearness to him. In a 
remarkable degree Colonel Tufts brought to the management of a prison 
the power of a great-hearted and noble manhood. It was this which in 
turn gave him so keen a sense of the humanity of the prisoners under 
his control. It gave him a faith in the reformatory idea which no 
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criticism of particulars could at all disturb. With a strong idealism, he 
supported his methods simply upon the principle that they were designed 
to meet the needs of the “ prisoner-man.”’ He would with beautiful sim- 
plicity avow his reliance upon this lofty motive for guidance in every 
slight detail of his work. 

Colonel Tufts went about among **. prisoners almost as a father 
among his boys. At the various meetings carried on by the prisoners, — 
which were his own special contribution to reformatory methods, — he 
would usually appear toward the close, and by invitation of the chairman, 
give words of friendly encouragement and counsel which made the pris- 
oners, in spite of themselves, feel that here was some one of whose sympa- 
thy they were sure. The subordinate officers were constantly distrusted 
by the suspicious criminal mind, but Colonel Tufts commanded respect. 
His feeling for the young men under his charge was no mere philosophic 
philanthropy. He loved them. When the time came for one to be re- 
leased, Colonel Tufts would walk with him out of the door and along the 
road, telling him in an honest and open way that there was a fresh oppor- 
tunity before him in the world, and then would leave him with some- 
thing like a blessing. 

Colonel Tufts had been continuously in the service of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts for thirty years. As to the manner in which he did his work, 
— whether as the representative of the State at Washington during the 
war, or the superintendent successively of the reform school at Monson, 
and of the reformatory prison at Concord, — one could give it a high 
estimate for his insight to comprehend a situation, and his strength to 
meet it. But this is not uncommon. It is perfectly safe to say that 
this long record of official position is, for uprightness and devotion to 
duty, spotless. It is better than that. One who in these days is look- 
ing for some of that old quality in men in the public service, of a fine, 
knightly sentiment of loyalty to country, touched with the love of man 
and the worship of God, will find that the life of Colonel Gardiner Tufts 
was radiant with it. 

We may well believe that with the increase of the social sense, we 
shall be appreciating much more highly those forms of work for the 
people of the lower social grades, which have until now been given but 
little honor. The change will largely come about through the men who 
shall undertake such work and shall show the possibilities that lie about it. 
It is a far greater thing to be a prison superintendent, since Colonel Tufts 
has been one, than it ever was before. And it is a sufficient reply to all 
the larger objections that are urged against the reformatory idea, that 
the reformatory must be only one main centre for meeting the problem 
of the young criminal; that not his treatment under confinement must 
be the less hopeful and sympathetic, but his treatment in society at large, 
the more; that men of alike mind and heart with Colonel Tufts must, 
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law brands as criminals, but for all those whose depressing surroundings 
and whose lack of the opportunities of life are, from the beginning, fill- 
ing with the thoughts and feelings of crime. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — THE ANDOVER HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


THE outward aspect of Christianity changes with each generation. 
This is one proof of its vitality. It means that the new form or shape 
comes from the adjustment of its activities to the needs of the world. 
The great signs of Christianity remain unchanged, its spirit, its essential 
doctrine, the sacraments, the general order of the churck. The princi- 
ples of service also remain unchanged. ‘The heart of the true church 
holds the place to which Christ assigned it. ‘ The disciple is not above 
his master, the servant is not above his lord.” But the immediate ob- 
jects of Christian thought and solicitude change, and the specific methods 
and agencies through which these objects are reached. 

The term Social Christianity has come into recent use to represent that 
phase of Christian service which the present social situation in most 
Christian communities demands, and also the character of the new meth- 
ods and agencies which are being employed to meet it. No one can 
overlook the fact that the emphasis in practical Christianity falls to-day 
upon the overcrowded centres of Christendom, as two or more genera- 
tions ago it fell upon the unevangelized world. The only cry in our time 
which compares in intensity with that which caught the ear of Carey and 
Mills is the ery from the Christian cities. There are times when the 
providence of God enforces the commands of the New Testament with 
a startling literalism. At the beginning of the century, the voice of 
providence, speaking through an opening world, said to the church, “ Go 
ye and make disciples of all the nations.” At the close of the century 
the voice of providence, speaking through the changed social conditions 
of the Christian peoples, is saying to the church, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor.’ The former command has not been withdrawn or 
made less urgent. The latter command has been added. Social Chris- 
tianity represents the new duty which has been laid upon the church of 
loving one’s neighbor. It is a very much greater duty than has as yet 
been acknowledged, partly because the neighbors of the church have 
mightily increased, and partly because loving one’s neighbor means more 
than evangelizing him. We believe that the church is being aroused to 
the sense of the rapid increase of those to whom it owes neighborly care 
and consideration. But we believe that the church has not yet come to 
understand the nature and extent of its duty to those who have been 
brought near to it. We state, therefore, briefly what we conceive to be 
the principles of Social Christianity. 

The first principle is that of personal identification through proper 
representatives of the church with those who need its help. This identi- 
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fication is best brought about by residence in the neighborhood to be 
reached. Work from without, however earnest, has its drawbacks. 
Residence gives more constant opportunities for knowledge and aid, and 
is in itself a constant influence. But resident work is greatly augmented 
if carried on through a group. One worker supports another. ‘There is 
an enthusiasm from companionship in service. And the impression of 
an abundant use of personality is made upon the neighborhood. The 
Protestant Church has always been niggardly of men. Social Christianity 
requires a reform in this particular. Protestantism can never be a 
power among the masses until it is ready to diffuse its presence through 
all the neighborhoods of the cities. The group system, by which a num- 
ber of men or women establish themselves at a given centre, and enter 
into personal relations with all within natural distance, is one form, and 
perhaps the best, of illustrating the large use of Christian personality. 
And through the centre thus established the better life of the churches can 
naturally flow into the neglected neighborhoods. Persons of Christian 
purpose and culture, who really want to come into contact with their un- 
cultured, poor, and suffering neighbors, can by this means have the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. They can associate themselves as workers with those 
in residence. They can visit without intrusion. They can learn how to 
help others to help themselves. They can serve wisely, sympathetically, 
and therefore efficiently. 

The second principle of Social Christianity is that Christianity shall 
be made to represent to the classes of barren and joyless life something 
of that which it represents to the average member of a Christian congre- 
gation. Christianity working through prosperous and cultured churches 
must work by a broad and varied ministry. It is a glaring inconsistency 
to offer to the destitute and estranged classes only one thing for which 
Christianity stands among those whose personal lives, homes, and work 
it has relieved, purified, and enriched. Let no one say that this is un- 
derestimating conversion. Christianity means that to the average Chris- 
tian, plus a great many influences which control, educate, and refine. 
The inward life is continually reinforced, enlarged, and built up by help- 
ful circumstances. Here is the moral power of the Christian home or 
school, of Christian companionship, of Christianized literature and art. 
Social Christianity acknowledges the fact that we “ have need of all these 
things.” It seeks to minister to the whole man, to every right and true 
instinct, and to all noble and generous desires. Its work is intensive as 
well as extensive. It asks how much can be brought to bear upon the 
individual in proper ways to make him larger, nobler, happier ; not how 
little can be done and secure the final result in the saving of the soul. 
There is an insincerity in a great many so-called Christian ‘ means,” 
which the people detect and treat with a corresponding insincerity. Ifa 


1 See editorial in The Nation of December 17, 1891, on “The New Ministry 
to the Poor.” 
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Christmas tree is spread to entrap a street boy into a Sunday-school, why 
should he not take the tree and “cut” the school. The whole thing 
is a game at which two can play. But if the thing done is worthy of 
doing for itself, and the boy so understands it, he will respond to it with 
a boy’s heartiness and enthusiasm, a fact which has been abundantly 
proved by the success of boys’ clubs. The spirit of Social Christianity 
gives sincerity to all the incidental and associated ‘“ means of grace” 
which the church employs, and adds its own comprehensive principle of 
making Christianity mean as much to every man as he is capable of re- 
ceiving. It insists that Christian people shall share what Christianity 
really means to them. 


The Andover House Association has been organized to carry out, in 
a modest but direct way, these principles of Social Christianity. The 
appended documents explain its origin and the proposed methods of its 
work. We will only add that its name represents the natural relation 
in which a theological seminary may put itself, through its practical and 
spiritual resources, to a city like Boston, and to neighboring communi- 
ties like those in eastern Massachusetts. But the name covers an idea 
which invites the coéperation of those who have no personal interest 
in Andover Theological Seminary ; and very many of these persons have 
generously responded to the purpose, and are members of the Associa- 
tion. ‘The movement is undenominational, not inter-denominational. 
No effort is made to recognize or to ignore any denomination. The As- 
sociation is open to all who believe in the idea as expressed in its articles. 
The Council is actually formed, by election of the Association, of persons 
from several of the religious communions. 

The immediate work centres in Boston. The House is No. 6 Rol- 
lins Street, between Washington Street and Harrison Avenue, a few 
blocks south of Dover Street. The district or neighborhood includes the 
adjacent territory between Washington Street and Harrison Avenue, and 
along the piers toward the South Cove. 

The Head of the House is Mr. Robert A. Woods, who, after graduating 
at Andover, spent a year in special investigation and work in London, 
and gave on his return a course of lectures at the Seminary, which have 
been recently published by Scribner under the title of ** Social Movements 
in England.” Several others from different sources will go into residence 
with him. The House will be open in January. The early work will be 
that of social analysis of the neighborhood, to ascertain its exact condi- 
tion and all the resources and agencies which are already at hand. Then 
the work will be begun which the neighborhood seems to demand. The 
purpose is well defined, but there is no programme laid out. The aim 
will be adaptation to the wants and needs of the people. 

Connected with the work at the House is that of the Extension Com- 
mittee. It is hoped that work of a like nature may be instigated in other 
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adjacent communities, or that work already begun may be aided. The 
Association is intended to reach beyond the House in its plans, making 
that the centre of more general activities under the methods of Social 
Christianity. 


The expenses of the House for the first year are to be met by mem- 
bership fees. But as the work enlarges reliance must be placed upon the 
contributions of all who are interested in the objects of the Association. 
And an endowment fund for establishing the House and its work upon a 
permanent basis will be started at once. The financial interest of our 
friends in any part of the country is invited. Contributions for work or 
for the endowment fund may be sent to Colonel C. A. Hopkins, ‘Treas- 
urer, 95 Milk Street, Boston. 


APPENDIX. 


The following personal letter was sent out to bring together those who 
would naturally be interested in the establishment of an Andover House. 
A large number responded to the call, and at a subsequent meeting the 
Articles of Association were adopted, and members of the Council 
chosen : — 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, October 9, 1891. 

My pear Srr,— It has long been my desire, in common with many of the 
alumni and friends of the Seminary, to see the establishment in Boston of an 
Andover House, devoted to the special ends of Social Christianity ; and I am 
assured that the object has commended itself to others, both ministers and 
laymen, who are not directly identified with Andover, but who generously 
recognize the fact that such a work falls within her province. 

The time has now come when the Seminary is reasonably prepared to under- 
take the work which the proposed House would represent. For several years 
increasing attention has been given to the philosophical and practical study of 
the Social Economy, so far as it lies adjacent to the church. Scholarships 
have been provided for the investigation, in the field, of questions pertaining 
to the administration of charities, the treatment of crime and of criminals, the 
relation of workingmen and of labor organizations to corporations and the 
State, and kindred subjects. The Winkley Lectureship, the chief Lectureship 
of the Seminary, has been frequently assigned to topies in Sociology. Alumni 
Lectureships have been instituted for the same purpose, from which, as one 
result, two valuable books have been gained : “ Modern Cities,” by Mr. Loomis, 
and “English Social Movements” (in press — Seribners), by Mr. Woods. 
And within the last two years the department of Social Economies has been 
organized, and full courses of Lectures are now regularly given in the Semi- 
nary curriculum upon Social Structure, with special reference to the Family, 
the Social Evolution of Labor, Pauperisni, and Crime. And it should be added, 
that much valuable aid is given by several of the other departments through 
the attention which is directed by them to social questions. 

The Seminary is thus prepared to furnish, from year to year, an assured 
number of graduates equipped for the precise work which the Andover House 
would carry on. And it is peculiarly fortunate in being able, as the scheme 
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is inaugurated, to put at the head of the House Mr. Robert A. Woods, who, 
with this in view, spent a large part of last year in residence at Toynbee Hall. 

The Andover House is designed to stand for the single idea of resident study 
and work in the neighborhood where it may be located, —a neighborhood of 
social destitution and want. The House will be the home where men who can 
devote the whole or part of each day to such study and work will live. Per- 
sonal identification with the lives of those who need help is the characteristic 
of the movement : to establish personal connection at every possible point, to 
encourage, teach, organize for mutual support, bring classes together, create 
some real sense of brotherhood, and in every way work from within the com- 
munity for its social development. The whole aim and motive is religious, 
but the method is educational rather than evangelistic. It is not a repetition 
of the work of the churches. 

A second, though hardly secondary, object of the Andover House will be to 
create a centre, for those within reach, of social study, discussion, and organ- 
ization. Arrangements will be made at the House for lectures and courses of 
lectures on social topics at such times as may suit the convenience of members 
of the Andover House Association, — probably on Mondays at twelve o’clock. 
These lectures will be accompanied by practical discussions, and a prominent 
feature will be the report of experiments which are being made by the mem- 
bers, or by others, in different communities, both city and country. It is not 
intended that social study shall be limited to city populations. The popula- 
tion of country towns is quite as much in need of careful social analysis as 
that of the city. It is also hoped that the Andover House in Boston may lead 
to the establishment of branches, or of independent social clubs, in the neigh- 
boring communities. Eastern Massachusetts, from its large and increasing 
number of trade and manufacturing towns, offers an unusual field for the 
successful application of the principles and interests of Social Christianity. 

The Andover House Association will be a legal organization, capable of hold- 
ing property and of directing its own affairs. Plans for the working of the 
organization will be submitted at the proposed meeting for acceptance or 
modification. Annual membership fees (to be determined by the members) 
will be supplemented by special contributions for the actual work attempted. 
It is expected that the cost of running the House for the first year will not 
exceed $2,000, including $800 for rental. The men who occupy the House 
will have their rent free, but will otherwise live at their own charges, or will 
be supported by fellowships provided for the purpose. And as the work at 
first proposed is personal rather than institutional, the expense will be relatively 
light. 

This circular letter is sent primarily to the younger alumni of the Seminary, 
who are familiar with its present methods of social study, but it is also sent 
with equal heartiness to others who have been thought to be personally inter- 
ested in the end set forth. 

All who receive this letter, and sympathize with its purpose, are cordially 
asked to invite others to attend with them the first meeting for organization, 
which, by the kindness of Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, will be held in the Lecture 
Room or “ Hall” of the Columbus Avenue Church, on Monday, October 19, 
at twelve o’clock. 

I trust that as many as can find it convenient will be present at this meeting. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 


Wo. J. Tucker. 
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THe ANDOVER HovusE ASSOCIATION. 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


ArtTicLe I. This Association shall be called the Andover House Associa- 
tion. 

Art. II. The objects of the Association shall be 

(a) To establish and maintain a House in Boston as a residence for seminary 
and college graduates and others engaged in work for the social and moral 
elevation of the people in its vicinity. 

(b) To bring into friendly and helpful relations with one another the people 
of the neighborhood in which the House is situated. 

(c) To coéperate with churches, with charitable and labor organizations, and 
with other agencies acting for the improvement of social conditions. 

(d) To serve as a medium between the different social elements of the city 
for bringing about a more intelligent and systematic understanding of their 
mutual obligations. 


(e) To encourage efforts in other communities which may be similar in any 
degree, and to advance in general the cause of Social Christianity. 


ArT. III. The motive of this Association is distinctly religious, and iis 
endeavor will be to express this motive in a way most suitable to the circum- 
stances throughout all the work that it shall undertake. 

Art. IV. The membership of this Association shall consist of persons 
in sympathy with the objects herein stated. Persons may be received into 
membership at any time, subject to the approval of the Council. Members 
shall contribute to the funds the sum of three dollars per year, the amount to 
be due on the first day of January of each year. 

Art. V. The administration of the affairs of the Association shall rest with 
a Council composed of twelve members, to be eleeted by the Association, four 
to retire each year unless reélected ; together with a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and a Head of the House, to be elected each year by the Association, and the 
Professor of Pastoral Theology in Andover Theological Seminary, ex officio. 
The Council shall have the power of prescribing the by-laws and rules under 
which the work of the Association is carried on. It shall have the direction of 
all committees, and shall make an annual report of the whole work to the 
Association. 

Art. VI. The Council shall choose from its own members two committees, 
the Finance Committee and the Executive. The Finance Committee shall 
have the care of the collection and expenditure of money. The Executive 
Committee shall lay out the plans of work, and shall provide for their fulfill- 
ment. Matters involving expense shall be subject to conference between the 
two committees, and both shall report to the Council. Other committees 
may be appointed at the will of the Council, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Association. 

Art. VII. The Head of the House shall have the immediate superintend- 
ence of all the work of the House. Men offering themselves as residents of 
the House must be approved by the Council. They must be qualified for the 
work by previous training, and must offer themselves for not less than six 
months’ actual service. They must specify the proportion of their time which 
they will be able to give to the work. Duly elected residents shall have their 
rooms in the House without charge. 
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ArT. VIII. Besides residents, others, either men or women, may be en- 
rolled as associate workers for such service as may be provided for them. 

Art. 1X. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in May or 
June, at the discretion of the Council. At this meeting full reports of the 
work shall be made. Special meetings of the Association may be held at the 
eall of the Council. Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum. The 
chairman of the Council shall preside at the meetings of the Association, or, 
in his absence, some one of their own number selected by the Council. 

Art. X. Amendments may be made to these Articles by a two thirds ma- 
jority of the members of the Association voting at any annual meeting. Notice 
of amendments must be filed with the Secretary at least one month in advance, 
to be transmitted by him to the members previous to the meeting. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
Chairman of Council. 
Proressor WILutiAM J. Tucker, Andover. 


Secretary. 
Mr. Epwarp H. CHANDLER, 144 Chandler Street, Boston. 


Treasurer. 
CotonreLt C. A. Hopkins, 95 Milk Street, Boston. 


Head of the House. 
Mr. Rosert A. Woops, Andover. 


Other Members of Council. 
Mr. C. W. BrirtTweE Lt. Mr. H. H. Proctor. 
Rev. NEHEMIAH Boynton. Rev. W. D. Roserts. 
Rev. Howarp A. BrmpGMAn. Rev. J. H. Ross. 
Rev. C. A. Dickinson. Mr. Francis B. SEars. 
Mr. WALTER B. Mosman. Rev. Joun Tunis. 
Rev. Puiup S. Moxom. Rev. Witi1am E, Wo tcort. 


BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


PAUL’S RABBINIC EDUCATION. 


HERO worship, common to all mankind, is not wholly absent in the 
Christian Church. Apocryphal Gospels tried to envelop Christ’s cradle 
and childhood in a misty, mythical halo; apocryphal Apostolic Acts 
sought to supplement the meagre records we have of the first sacred col- 
lege of Christendom. These are the products of the early centuries of 
our era; while the Middle Ages left us the legendary legacy of the 
* Acta Sanctorum.” But even in modern times, when we would fain get 
along with as few miracles as are absolutely necessary for a super- 
natural religion, we are still inclined to look upon the first preachers of 
the gospel as prodigies. On the one hand, we like to talk of a band of 
illiterate, ignorant fishermen revolutionizing the world ; on the other, we 
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extol Saul of Tarsus as the most learned and eloquent man of his times. 
Historical criticism has indeed done much to curb our claims to classic 
erudition for the Gentile apostle. We are beginning to be satisfied with 
Pauline doctrine, notwithstanding that his references to Greek poets are 
few, and probably picked up in the streets, rather than the schools, of 
cultured Tarsus. But it is yet generally maintained that he had enjoyed 
a thorough Jewish education; that, although a Hellenist by birth, he 
was a Talmudist by training. Even Renan, who is not over enthusiastic 
over the apostle’s attainments, says, “It is in the Talmud . . . that 
the analogies of his ideas must be sought.” 1 Some, less critical, would 
even make him a member of the Sanhedrim. But even if his youth? was 
against his obtaining a seat in the highest Jewish tribunal, —a privilege 
accorded only to elders, — it is still confidently claimed that he was at 
least an accomplished Rabbinist. 

The principal texts upon which this claim rests are, in the first place, 
two passages in Acts (xxii. 3; xxvi. 5), in both of which the author 
represents Paul as referring to his early life spent at Jerusalem, and 
asserting to have been brought up in the strictest form of Pharisaism. 
In the first passage (Acts xxii. 3), there is the additional statement that 
he received this fanatical instruction “at the feet of Gamaliel.” It is 
worthy of note that the explicit name of Paul’s teacher occurs only here ; 
whereas we might expect it in his defense before Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 5), 
and also in Acts xxiii. 6, where he tries to win over the Pharisees by 
exclaiming, “ I am a Pharisee, son of a Pharisee,” ete. Surely no ree- 
ommendation could be stronger to such men than the claim to be a dis- 
ciple of the illustrious and universally honored Gamaliel. It might 
equally be expected that Paul would mention it in Philippians iii. 5, where 
he enumerates all his early Jewish advantages. This brings us, in the 
second place, to the two passages in Paul’s own writings (Gal. i. 13 sq.; 
Phil. iii. 5), where the apostle emphasizes the thorough and extraordi- 
nary change of his life, from a zealous persecutor to an earnest promul- 
gator of the new faith. 

Since the Epistles are, from a critical point of view, more valuable 
than the Acts on questions relating to Paul himself, we will examine the 
last two passages first. They read as follows: “ For ye have heard of 
my manner of life in time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure I persecuted the church of God, and made havock of it: and I 
advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of mine own age among my 
countrymen, being more exceedingly zealous for the traditions of my 
fathers.” (Gal. i. 13 sg.) And in Philippians (iii. 5), Paul tries to show 
that if anybody has reason “to have confidence in the flesh,” he has “ yet 
more: circumcised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, a Hebrew of Hebrews; as touching the law, a Pharisee ; as 
touching zeal, persecuting the church,” ete. Now, all that is said here 
is that he was extremely devoted to Judaism. In Galatians he does not 
even mention the word Pharisee: he simply surpassed others, of his age 
and race,in “being more zealous” for the national traditions. For 
notice, he does not say, “the tradition of the (rv) fathers,” — which 
might, perhaps, have been construed as referring technically to the 


Masa MND — but “ of my (ov) fathers,” which means simply my 
progenitors. In Philippians he claims indeed to be a Pharisee ; but it 
refers exclusively to his mode of life, — his piety and zeal, — noé to his 


1 Les Apotres, x. 2 Acts vii. 58. 
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education. This is also what Paul is reported by the writer of Acts to 
have emphasized in his famous defense before King Agrippa: ‘“* My 
manner of life know all the Jews . . . how that after the straitest sect 
of our religion J lived a Pharisee.” MHausrath expresses it exactly, 
when he says: “The prejudices of the Pharisaic home surrounded his 
eradle ; his Judaism grew like the mustard tree in the Gospel, and in- 
tolerance, fanaticism, national hatred and pride, and other passions built 
their nests among its branches.” 

It is only in Acts xxii. 3, as alluded to before, that his connection 
with Gamaliel is mentioned ; and it is significant to notice that, if we 
only leave out the few words, ‘at the feet of Gamaliel,” this passage 
also is perfectly consonant with the statements everywhere else: all he 
says is, “I am a Jew (born in Tarsus, but brought up here), instructed 
(not in the law of the Fathers, but) according to the strict manner of 
the law of our fathers, being zealous for God, even as ye all are this 
day.” The emphasis being clearly on the fact that he was as good a 
Jew as any of them. Surely it would be absurd to suppose that the 
entire crowd that heard him were learned Pharisees, doctors of the law! 

Right here let me mention two facts which, though often overlooked 
by critics, are of prime importance, not merely to a fair consideration of 
the subject in hand, but also to the understanding of scores of other New 
Testament passages, namely : — 

1. The Pharisees were a party, not a sect or school, and the most 
popular party at that. As Josephus expresses it: “The Pharisees have 
the multitvde on their side.” } 

2. The party as such was liberal, as it was democratic ; but a small 
sect within the party (called zealots, S82 — a sort of Know-Nothings), 
and as arule recruited not from the cultured class, though, of course, 
not wanting some great leaders — was bigoted, fanatical, and “ exceed- 
ingly zealous” for Judaism. This will be elaborately shown later on. 

Now these two statements suggest two questions concerning Paul: 
(a) Was he a learned Pharisee, or simply one of the “ multitude ” be- 
longing to the party? (b) Was he a Jiberal, or average, Pharisee; or 
did he belong to the Zealots ? 

Before attempting to answer these questions, we must mention some 
a priori considerations, corroborating the general opinion that Paul was 
an educated Hebrew. These may be briefly stated as follows: (1) Paul 
was a thinker, in many respects very profound, original, and indepen- 
dent; hence, if he was a Pharisee at all, he must have been a thinking 
Pharisee — a scholar ; (2) he was also an author, which would naturally 
place him among the Literati of his day and nation; (3) he was, more- 
over, well versed in the Old Testament, which was the special character- 
istic of the Rabbins.? 


1 Antt. XIII. x. 6; ef. also XVIII. i. 3: “On account of their doc- 
trines, they (the Pharisees) are able greatly to persuade the body of the 
people, and whatever they (the people) do about divine worship, prayers and 
sacrifices, they perform them according to their (Pharisees’) instructions ;” 
again (XIII. x. 5): “These (Pharisees) have so great a power over the 
multitude, that when they say anything against the king or the high priest, 
they are presently believed.”” See also XIII. xvi. 1: “ Alexandra (wife of 
Alex. Janneus, who ruled after him) .. . put all things into their (Phari- 
sees’) power.” 

2 So Josephus: “They (Pharisees) are supposed to excel others in the 
accurate knowledge of the laws of their country.” (Vita, 38.) 
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Another line of argument, pursued by critics, is what may be termed 
the internal evidence, afforded by the Epistles. It is claimed quite 
generally that in style and thought Paul resembles the Talmudic writers, 
and that he acquired these “at the feet of Gamaliel.” Thus, for in- 
stance, De Pressensé says, ‘‘ Saul of Tarsus embraced the teachings of 
his illustrious master with characteristic earnestness and ardor... . At 
the feet of Gamaliel, he became practiced in those skillful dialectics 
which were the pride of the Rabbinie schools.” + This writer, it may 
be remarked, believes also in Paul’s “familiarity with the Greek 
poets,” quoting the celebrated three passages. ‘The more judicious and 
cautious Meyer puts it as follows: ‘ His (Paul’s) epistles exhibit, in the 
mode in which they unfold their teaching, a more or less distinct Rabbi- 
nico-didactic impress.” ? 

At this stage of our discussion, we must enter to some extent into 
details, even at the risk of becoming somewhat technical, since the 
value of the argument can only be appreciated by an actual examina- 
tion of some of the passages in Paul’s writings which remind us more or 
less forcibly of the Talmud. We will examine these passages, for the 
sake of convenience, under two main heads : — 

I. General traits of style, common to Paul and the Rabbins. Here 
we notice 

(a) Paul's use of allegory in interpreting the Old Testament, as seen 
in (1) Hagar and Sarah standing for the two covenants (Gal. iv. 22- 
31); (2) the threshing ox representing human laborers (1 Cor. ix. 9 sq.) ;* 
(3) Moses’ veil typifying the Jewish system (2 Cor. iii. 13-18). It is 
hardly possible or necessary to quote examples of allegorizing in the 
Rabbinic literature: any one consulting the Midrash on the Song of 
Songs alone, will find more allegory than any sober mind can hold. 

(b) Paul’s fondness of paronomasia, or play on words, for a very 
exhaustive and well classified list of which we would refer the reader to 
Canon Farrar’s “ Life of St. Paul.” * The following aphorisms from 
the Talmud contain in the original words, sounding alike, but of entirely 
different meanings: (These words are indicated in the translation here 
by italics) (1) “If one is a sportsman, he cannot be a scribe” (Avod. 
Zara, 12); (2) “either friendship, or death” (Taanith, 23); (3) 
“‘ woe is me because of my passion and my creator [being in antago- 
nism]” (Berach., 58); (4) “a man betrays his character in three 
things: in his purse, in his cup, in his anger” (Erub., 65; Yoma, 22). 
Literally hundreds of such cases might be quoted ; but these few speci- 
mens illustrate the point. 

(c) Paul’s arbitrary use of Old Testament texts, interpreting them 
without any regard to their historic connection, is apparent even to a 
casual reader, and the examples are too numerous to be mentioned here. 
Whether this trait is also borrowed from the Rabbins, as is claimed, 
will be discussed later. I will give, however, a specimen of Talmudic 
exegesis which has some points of similarity to passages in the Pauline 


Early Years of the Christian Church, Bk. I. e. 3, § 1. 
Commentary on Rom., Introduction, § 1. 

8 The use made in the Talmud (Bava Mezia, 88) of the same Old Testa- 
ment text (Deut. xxv. 4) cannot be called an allegory. It is an argument a 
minore ad majus, as will be shown further on. Yet there can hardly be any 
doubt that the apostle got the basis of his statement from a current Rabbinic 
interpretation ; using it, however, with characteristic freedom. 


4 Vol. I., Excursus, II. pp. 628 sqq. 
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Epistles. In Bava Bathra (10 b), we have the following interpretation 
(or misinterpretation, rather) of Proverbs xiv. 34. The text is best ren- 
dered as follows: “ Righteousness exalts a nation, but sin is a reproach 
to any people.” Now, R. Eleazar says: ‘“ Righteousness exalts a nation 
(that means Israel) ; but the goodness of (other) nations is sin (being 
due to their self-exaltation).” The arbitrary assumption that the first 
word for nation refers to Jew, and the second to Gentile, reminds us of 
Rom. ix. 24-26 (where Hos. ii. 23 is similarly interpreted to refer 
partly to Gentiles and partly to Jews) ; while the mistranslation,’ and 
the strange interpolation of the text to make a point recall the passage 
in Rom. x. 6-8 (treating Deut. xxx. 12 sg. in like manner). 

II. Specifie statements and thoughts, found in the Epistles, which 
were the product of the Haggadists. Not to dwell on 2 Tim. iii. 8, 
where Paul speaks of two Egyptian magicians by name, Jannes and 
Fambres, which must have been a current tradition of his day, though I 
do not recollect it to be in the Midrashim ; and to pass such remote 
references as 2 Cor. xii. 2, “a third heaven,” and Eph. iv. 10, “ far 
above all the heavens,’ which seem to imply the Rabbinic division of 
seven heavens; and not to lay too much stress on Eph. ii. 14, “ Christ is 
our peace,” although the Messiah is often called c’>w in the Tal- 
mud ; 7 — we turn to more substantial and direct references. Such are 

(a) 1 Cor. x. 4 speaks of the “rock in the wilderness that followed 
Israel.” ‘To my mind, there can be no doubt that Paul had in mind 
the Midrash, incorporated even in Onkelos’ Version,* that the rock 
rolled along behind the camp, as a constant supply of water. * 

(b) In 1 Cor. xv. 52, where the general resurrection is associated 
with the ast trump, and in 1 Thes. iv. 16, where, in addition to the 
trumpet, we have also the Archangel descending from heaven with God, 
we cannot fail to find the recurrent presentation of the Talmud that God, 
or the Archangel Michael, will blow the trumpet seven times, the last of 
which will be the signal for the dead to rise. 

(c) Gal. iii. 19 evidently refers to the tradition of angels handing 
down the law at Sinai. 

(d) Satan is often termed “the prince of the power of the air,” ® 
which is again a very common designation of the Aggadoth. 

(e) 2 Cor. ii. 16 is almost a verbatim translation of a common say- 
ing among the Rabbins as regards the Law, “Ifa man is pure, it be- 
comes for him a medicine of life; but if he is not pure, it becomes for 
him a medicine of death.” 

(f) The somewhat obscure passage of 1 Cor. xi. 10, a woman ought 
to have authority (= a veil) on her head, because of the angels, prob- 
ably contains references to the Rabbinic statements (1) that “ hair (un- 
covered) is very immodest in a woman;” (2) that “angels brood over 
places of prayer ;” and (3) that “ angels are apt to fall in love with the 
daughters of man.” ® 


1 It is not strictly mistranslated : the words may mean that; but it is an 
utter disregard of the parallelism ; nor is a Wisdom author likely to draw any 
such national distinctions. 

2 Cf. Meyer, in loco, where he shows that the Rabbinic use is not the same. 

3 Num. xxi. 19, in Targum. 

4 Meyer does not admit this ; but the words in the text are meaningless, if 
the tradition is not referred to. 

5 Cf., for example, Eph. ii. 2 ; vi. 12 et alia. 

€ Cf. Gen. vi. 2, and Rashi. 
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To sum up, then, all the arguments that can be advanced in favor of 
Paul’s Rabbinic education, we have (1) the fact that he was a literary 
man ; (2) the general similarity in the style of Paul and the Rabbins ; 
(3) particular thoughts and ideas which only come from the Talmudic 
literature. I have worked out all these lines of argument with greater 
eare and in fuller detail than any critic has ever done before, because I 
am perfectly willing to concede that such parallels of thought and ex- 
pression do indicate a direct dependence between the great apostle and 
the teachings of the Pharisaie scholars of his day. But do they in the 
least necessitate the supposition that he himself was such a scholar? 
Does any one claim such learning for the visionary son of Zebedee ? 
Still the Apocalypse contains by far more Rabbinic conceptions than all 
of Paul’s letters put together. Nobody looks for such an education in 
the Alexandrian author of the Epistle to the Hebrews; and yet there is 
to be found more Rabbinism in it than in any Pauline Epistle of equal 
length. In an unpublished article on “ Jesus and the Pharisees,” I have 
pointed out numerous parallelisms, very often verbal, between Christ's 
sayings and those of eminent Rabbis of his time; still the unanimous 
verdict of critics is that the Son of Man attended no Rabbinical Col- 
leges, and I am persuaded they are right. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the above arguments would place Saul of Tarsus on the same level 
as, and not higher than, any other New Testament writer; and that the 
claim advanced in favor of a thorough Talmudic training in his case 
rests ultimately and exclusively on the single statement in Acts (xxii. 3). 
Once question the correctness of Luke’s words that Saul was instructed 
* at the feet of Gamaliel,’ and no one would or could find any greater 
display of Rabbinic lore in the tent-maker of Tarsus thar in the fisher- 
men of Galilee. 

The question now arises, Do we have any good grounds for doubting 
the authenticity of Luke’s remark? I will name the following fivé : * — 

(1) It occurs only once in Acts, and nowhere in the Epistles. This 
has already been noticed; but let me emphasize its significance: if 
Paul could truly claim to have been a disciple of Gamaliel, he would 
never have omitted it, whenever he referred to his past life. No state- 
ment could establish his former Judaism and Pharisaism more firmly 
than this; no better passport of orthodoxy could be produced in any 
country where Judaism was at all known. 

(2) Paul is nowhere mentioned in the Talmud, whereas Peter, James, 
and John are. Now, if the Rabbins found it desirable to discuss ques- 
tions of theology with these untutored Galilean heretics,’ surely they 
would not pass unnoticed such a renegade as Saul, if they knew anything 
about him. The fact must be that:in Jerusalem he was very obscure, 
while out of it he never came in contact or conflict with the Schoolmen. 

(3) Saul got his letters of recommendation to Damascus from the 
High-Priest. Why not from Gamaliel, who was the President of the 
Sanhedrim, and the Prince (st) of Israel? This becomes stranger 
still, when we remember that the high-priest at this time (387-42 A. D.) 
was Theophilus, son of Hanan, who was an unlawful usurper, from the 
Jewish point of view, since he received the office from the Roman Gen- 
eral Vitellius, who deprived the hereditary and rightful priest to make 


1 The first and last of these were noticed by critics, Hausrath and Renan. 
2 They are invariably called D2‘ (= heretics). 
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room for his favorite. That Theophilus was disliked by the Jews can 
be seen from the fact that he was deposed again as soon as Agrippa 
received the kingdom.” Surely such a man would be an object of holy 
disgust toa ‘ Pharisee of the Pharisees.” Besides, the authority of 
the high-priest outside of Jerusalem amounted almost to nothing ;* 
while Gamaliel, we are told, exercised jurisdiction wherever Jews were 
found,* and held the supreme authority of the Sanhedrim more 
effectively than any other president before or after him.® An illus- 
trious pupil of Ads would certainly not go to an illegitimate, despised 
high-priest for letters to the Synagogue at Damascus. 

(4) Paul’s use of Old Testament quotations, one of the strongest 
proofs used by critics to establish his connection with Rabbinism, shows 
the very opposite when closely considered : 

(a) Mostly Paul quotes from the Septuagint, which found currency 
only among the Hellenists, but was treated with contempt almost by the 
Hebraists. Ad/ quotations in the Talmud are from the Hebrew text. 

(b) Whenever he differs from the LX X., he seems to cite some Tar- 
gumic paraphrase which he heard in the Synagogue readings. Now, 
the first thing that any Rabbinic scholar learned was to quote the Old 
Testament with scrupulous accuracy, since the whole point of a nogel 
interpretation often turned on a single letter. 

(c) Paul utterly disregards the natural sense of a passage when he 
has a point to make; while it was a settled canon of hermeneutics with 
the Talmudists that ‘no scripture passes out of its plain meaning.” ° 
Whatever extravagant notion they got out of the text, or put into it, they 
always recognized it as a secondary interpretation, or mere inference, 
holding that the word of God had a simple sense, intended for all, and a 
deeper significance, which only the learned could discern. Take as a 
single instance the passage already referred to in Deut. xxv. 4, and 
note the essential difference in its treatment between the Rabbins and 
Paul. It reads, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle an ox while he thresheth.” 
Now, the Talmud (Bava Mezia, 88) says very appropriately, If God 
has compassion for a brute, how much more ought we to treat a human 
laborer kindly.’ In other words, there is no attempt made to deny that 
the zext refers to an ox, and nothing else; but inferentially, a fortiori, 
the principle is extended to human beings. But how is it with Paul ? 
He totally denies that the text ever meant an ox at all. He says in 
1 Cor. ix. 9 sq., “Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith he it 
altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written.” 

(5) Saul of Tarsus could never have been a disciple of Gamaliel, and 
at the same time so extremely intolerant. Gamaliel was calm, consider- 
ate, liberal; Saul was the very opposite. Attempts have been made to 
efface the difficulty in two ways: — 


1 Jos., Antt. XVIIL. v. 3. 

2 Ibid., XIX. vi. 2. 

3 The Jews of the Diaspora eared little, if anything, for the Temple and 
Priesthood at Jerusalem. In Egypt they even built a temple of their own, 
as is well known. 

4 Sanhed., Tosiphta, c. 11; Jerus., Sanhed. 18 a. 

5 Mishna, Edujoth, VII. 7; Sanhed. II. 6. 

° yw} YIM SEY SPO Ps repeatedly appealed to in the Talmud. 

7 Cf. the words of Jesus, as given in Matt. vi. 26, “ Are ye not much 
better than they ?” 
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(a) Gamaliel was not tolerant. Of course, this necessitates a perver- 
sion of the natural impression left by the account given of him in Acts 
v. 34-39. But even if this passage could be explained away, al/ that 
we know of this distinguished Jewish Rabbi points unequivocally to 
largeness of mind and heart. Scholarly in his habits, refined in taste, 
cultured in Greek letters and thought —a study bitterly denounced by 
the narrow Zealots — such was Gamaliel. He was not too strict in the 
observance of the Sabbath,’ a point zealously guarded by the extreme 
Judaistic party, as can be seen from the fact that most of the attacks 
made on our Lord were because of his laxity in observing the Sabbath. 
He treated with equal liberality and tenderness all the poor, suffering, or 
dead, whether heathen or Hebrew.? Truly remarks the distinguished 
Dr. Ginsburg, * This (liberality) contrasts very strikingly with the con- 
duct of Christians towards Jews, and towards each other, even at the 
present day.”* Surely Saul’s “ breathing threatening and slaughter” 
was not derived from the atmosphere of Gamaliel’s school-room. 

(b) The second expedient resorted to is that “ Gamaliel I. like his 
grandfather Hillel, held the somewhat anomalous position of a liberal 
Pharisee.” * In other words, while Gamaliel was liberal enough person- 
ally and privately, the teachings of his school and party were bigoted. 
If this could be established, the difficulty would indeed disappear: since 
Saul would be no exception to the many other disciples of the ‘* House 
of Hillel.” But the liberality of this school is proverbial. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to discuss the origin and progress of Pharisaism, 
its schools and sects, its teachings and tenets, its plans and purposes. 
Suffice it here to state that the popular notions about the narrowness, in- 
tolerance, and fanaticism of the Pharisees are due either to the malicious 
misrepresentations of anti-Semitists, like Eisenmenger, Stécker & Co., 
or to the innocent ignorance of those who accept them. ‘The following 
well-known facts speak for themselves:® (1) Shamai, a colleague of 
Hillel, dissatisfied with the latter’s liberality on questions of doctrine, 
organized a stricter school ; but the Talmud declares that “in all cases 
where the two schools disagreed, the opinion of ‘ Hillel’s House’ became 
a law,” giving as a reason ‘because the Hillelites were so meek and im- 
partial as always to state the opinion of their oppone ts first.” ‘The 
party indorsed the liberal school. (2) The most numerous, and those 
who subsequently proved the most illustrious, scholars flocked to the 
lecture-rooms of the House of Hillel. Theological students then, as now, 
did not care for wltra-orthodoxy. (3) When the liberal Gamaliel died, 
the Talmud declares that everybody said mournfully, “the glory of 
the Law ceased,” ete.© Canon Farrar strangely enough uses this as 
showing that Gamaliel was, after all, a rigid zealot of the Law.’ 
Evidently the learned Canon forgot his other statement, quoted above, 
that Gamaliel was anomalously liberal. Why not rather interpret this 


1 Erubin, 45 a. 2 Gittin, 59 b, 61-63 ; Ib., Jer., V. 

8 Kitto’s Cycl., v. v. Gamaliel. 4 Farrar, Life of St. Paul, vol. i. p. 44. 

5 The most convenient place where Christian scholars may find considerable 
information on Rabbinic schools is, perhaps, the article on ‘* Education,” by Dr. 
C. D. Ginsburg, in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Biblical Literature. Any one examining 
closely the copious references to the original Rabbinic literature will find the 
statements here made amply illustrated and well sustained. 

6 Mishna, Sota, 1X. 15; Sota (Gemara), 49 a. 

7 Life of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 111-114, and Ezxcursus, V., where he tries to 
answer Hausrath on the point under consideration. 
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tribute paid to Gamaliel as showing the general liberality of the Phari- 
saic party? (4) For sixteen successive generations (B. C. 30-—A. D. 
415), the Presidency of the Sanhedrim was held by members of Hillel's 
family, perpetuating his liberal ideas. Gamaliel I. was the third Presi- 
dent of this illustrious line. And when we remember that the Pharisees 
had complete control of the elections, we can see which way their influ- 
ence as a body was exerted. No; Gamaliel as well as his school and 
party were liberal; and Saul, if he ever belonged to the disciples of this 
gentle and impartial teacher, would be an “ anomaly ”’ indeed. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the only conclusion attainable is 
that Saul was indeed a Pharisee, and an extreme’ one at that, but that 
he never had anything to do with Gamaliel, or with any of the higher 
educational institutions of his day. This seems to cover all the facts: 
his early training in a Pharisaic family in Tarsus made him acquainted 
with the Bible, — the study of which was begun at five years of age, — 
but, owing to his Hellenistic environments, he read it mostly in the Sep- 
tuagint. When yet a young man, he went to Jerusalem — as it was the 
yearning of every pious Jew to see the Holy City, and, if possible, to 
live and die in it; and here, owing to his fiery temper and strong reli- 
gious nature, he associated mostly with the Zealots. Of course, he 
attended Synagogue very regularly, and there heard the Old Testament 
read in the Hebrew, and also the Targumic translation and paraphrase. 
There, too, he often heard some Haggadist, expounding and expanding 
the Scri; tures by Midrashic ideas and interpolations. When Christianity 
began to assert itself as independent of Judaism, Saul, good Zealot 
that he was, felt that he “must do many things contrary to Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Accordingly, when Stephen, the first bold proclaimer of this 
doctrine, was to be executed, Saul was sure to be present. and to express 
his uncalled-for opinion in favor of the extermination of such heretics. 
Nay, he even decided to ally himself with the Sadducees in persecuting 
the sect, since Christianity was more deeply hated by the haughty, aris- 
tocratic, and semi-materialistic followers of Zadok, because of the greater 
disparity of doctrine between themselves and the despised Nazarenes.? 
The high-priest, the Sadducean leader, was only too glad to enlist in his 
services such a fiery, active, and zealous young man as Saul of Tarsus, 
and he gave him letters of recommendation to the Synagogue at Damas- 
cus. ‘The rest of the story is well known: he had no occasion to present 
these letters, for the “ great light” which entered his soul while on the 
road changed his heart and made him the Apostle to the Gentiles. 

There remains only to consider two objections : — 

I. If the above conclusion is correct, how about the plain statement 
in Acts xxii. 3, that Paul was educated ‘at the feet of Gamaliel ” ’ 
Our answer is that Luke, being a Gentile who knew almost nothing of 
the tenets of the Pharisees, and less about the distinction between being 
brought up in the practices and in the learning of the Pharisaic schools, 
could very easily make the mistake. He heard, of course, that Paul spent 
many of his early years at Jerusalem, and that there he received his 
fanatical ideas which made him a “ Pharisee of the Pharisees.” Now, 


1 This is the natural meaning of “ Pharisee of Pharisees.” 

2 In my article on “Jesus and the Pharisees,” I have shown that it was 
always the Sadducees and high-priest who took the initiative against Christ. 
(Cf. also Acts v. 34 sqqg.; xv. 5; xxi. 20; xxiii. 9 sqq., which favor Renan’s 
remark (Paul, III.) that ‘‘the Pharisees became almost reconciled to the dis- 
ciples of Jesus.”) 
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what more natural than for him to inquire — faithful historian that he 
was — about the leader of the Pharisaic party of that day. He easily 
learned that it was Gamaliel; and to make his narrative more vivid, 
and, as he thought, more accurate, he inserted the words “at the feet 
of Gamaliel” in Paul’s statement of fact that he was brought up a 
Pharisee in the city of Jerusalem. It is in vain for Hausrath to try to 
invalidate the general truthfulness of the narrative of the Acts on such 
slight mistakes as these; but it is equally in vain for Canon Farrar to 
attempt a defense of the accuracy of such insignificant details. We can- 
not suppose for a moment that Luke wrote down Paul’s words on the 
spot, or that he intended to give us a verbatim report of them. Let us 
frankly admit that there are some differences and even slight discrep- 
ancies between Luke’s history and that obtained from the Epistles — 
differences due to the peculiar viewpoint of the writer, and not very 
essential to the religious teachings of the New Testament. 

II. If Paul had no connection with any schools of learning, Greek 
or Jewish, where, then, did he obtain his education? We reply, — 

(a) He did not have any too much education: his style shows more 
of an impulsive individuality than of systematic schooling. He is more 
intuitive than logical, more imaginative than philosophical. 

(b) He must have been naturally gifted and very observant. He 
certainly had a keen insight into human nature, a sound judgment on 
the affairs of life, and a deep devotion to principle. Such traits of char- 
acter have compensated many a great soul for the lack of technical 
training, notably so in the characters of the New Testament. 

(c) His meditations in Arabia were an education. It was on the 
mountain slopes of Bethlehem that David received his poetic genius ; it 
was in the wild deserts of Northern Israel that Elijah was trained to 
enthrone and dethrone monarchs, to organize Prophetic schools, to fight 
single-handed the numerous prophets of Baal. Why could not the three 
years of spiritual seclusion and thought make a Paul? 

(d) Some allowance must also be made for special inspiration, for 
direct spiritual enlightenment from on high. I believe that men of such 
extraordinary experience as Paul’s, and called upon to do such a wonder- 
ful work in life as his, will grow — must grow —in knowledge as well 
as in grace. It was the vision of the risen Christ, the transfiguration of 
his own soul, and the erying needs of a world steeped in idolatry, sin, 
and degradation, that made him earnest and eloquent. 

The view, therefore, advanced in this brief article does not in the 
least diminish the real greatness of Paul, nor does it dim the brightness 
of his glorious soul. And while it may — I hope it will — modify our 
views as to the apostle’s attainments, it does not touch his character. In 
fact, although the problem is chiefly of interest to Biblical students, it is 
primarily a literary question. The soundness of his doctrine remains as 
unimpaired as if he spent his whole life at the feet of Gamaliel ; and his 
practical exhortations are just as useful as if he knew every Rabbinic 
legend and fancy. All that we contend is that Saul of Tarsus was a 
Bunyan, not a Milton; that his literary productions — of eternal value 
as they are —should be viewed as the overflow of a full, burning 
heart, rather than the labored achievement of a cool, cultivated, and 
methodical mind. 

Samuel Weyler. 

PvuEBLo, COLORADO. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT IDEA. 


Ir becomes more and more clear that the plan of the university settle- 
ments is going to be very widely adopted as a means of improving social 
conditions. ‘Two new settlements are just reported from London, — one 
to be undertaken as a women’s branch of the Mansfield House; the other 
under the support of the Nonconformists at Cambridge University, to 
establish itself in one of the needy districts of South London. Putting 
together all the university settlements and college missions in London, 
they now number about thirty. It is not difficult to see how that with 
the gradual increase in effectiveness which appears certain to come, this 
movement will have a marked influence on the future of the metropolis. 

On this side of the water, the college women, who have made such a 
fair beginning in New York, are now preparing to begin work before 
long in other cities, — all of the settlements to be under the one general 
association. These women’s settlements are, I am inclined to think, 
about the finest exhibitions we have of the meaning and value of the 
higher education of women. They indicate the possibility of the last social 
extremes coming into a relation with each other which shall, in a measure 
at least, include the different elements that go to make up life. They 
give even more hope than the men’s settlements do, that the distracted 
fabric of society may after all be bound together. A university settle- 
ment has succeeded the old Neighborhood Guild in New York. A uni- 
versity settlement is soon to be established in Chicago, in addition to the 
Hull House, which carries on some valuable educational and social work 
in line with that of the settlements. The Andover House inaugurates 
its work with the beginning of the new year. 

The beginning of the university settlement movement was very largely 
in sentiment. It was natural that it should have been. It touched the 
imagination as well as the moral sense. It did not have at the start a 
complete programme of methods. It began, as in fact all movements 
have begun which have worked for the improvement of the race. For 
this it was criticised with that sort of pharisaic cynicism which finds its 
easy opportunity under such circumstances. 

But by this time, in London at least, unsympathetic criticism finds its 
argument taken away. The interest in the settlements, which at first, 
no doubt, often ran from sentiment into sentimentalism, has in the main 
resulted in intelligent and constructive action. There will, of course, be 
discussion as to the details by which the plan shall work itself out. But 
experience in London has definitely established the main principles for 
which the settlements stand. 

The settlements express the fact that the problems of poverty in great 
cities can be met only through the best efforts of the best trained men 
and women. ‘They do not, as some seem to think, represent a mere 
dramatic exhibition of the devotion young persons may have caught from 
life in college or university. The university stands very clearly for the 
many-sidedness of human powers. It stands, with almost equal distinct- 
ness, as things are now, for that isolation from the great body of men 
and women, which means the loss of the practical sense. A transplant 
of university life into the midst of masses of people is an attempt to im- 
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part what the university has in abundance, and to regain what it has 
lost. 

So far as the specific work of university settlements is concerned, they 
stand for the fact that social evils cannot be overcome merely by theory, 
by legislation, by preaching, or by any single line of religious or humani- 
tarian effort ; but that they must be met by persons, who shall become 
fully qualified, in ample number, combining in close and constant work, 
on a basis of sympathy, and with careful discrimination, toward bringing 
to the poor, by whatever means may seem most useful, a mission of all 
the elements of the better life. The difference between the product of 
existence in Oxford and the product of existence in Whitechapel rep- 
resents in so far the failure of Christian civilization: in the one place it 
overreaches itself, in the other it falls far behind. It is a failure which 
nothing less than Christian civilization in its fullness and strength can 
make good. 

The vitality of society does not penetrate sufficiently into the extrem- 
ities of the social organism. ‘The means of social life must be reor-: 
ganized and, so faras need is, reconstituted. The weakened social nerve- 
centres must be reinforced. The influences which make society civilized, 
and keep it so, must be brought to them under some specially favoring cir- 
cumstances. The failure of some one kind of influence — as, for instance, 
of more distinctively religious effort—is not to be taken as presaging 
the failure of the rest, or even the final failure of that one. ‘The simple 
necessity is, according to the nature of things, that the depressed classes 
are to be lifted by coming to them with all that tends in any way to make 
men what they are designed to be; by meeting them according to their 
needs, supplying their more conscious needs, and thus leading them into a 
consciousness of needs higher and nobler. 

Perhaps the most indispensable element, to begin with, is that of a 
refined and sympathetic social intercourse. The lack of this, which is 
so common as to have its importance hardly thought of among the more 
favored classes of society, is a source of great harm among the less 
favored. Workers among the poor find the high scarcity value that mere 
friendliness has. Hence the need of organizing neighborhoods and dis- 
tricts for this purpose in working-class sections of cities. ‘This also shows 
how important it is that those who are able to be leaders should be the 
neighbors of those who are to be helped in this way, committed to the 
same local interests, and open to that easy approach on the part of 
the people which comes from familiar acquaintance. 

It is out of such a beginning that university settlement work, or any 
other kind of work taking suggestions from it, must begin. Other fea- 
tures one might imagine omitted, and yet some good results gained. 
With such a beginning, it is open to have the settlement develop into a 
large establishment verging upon the condition of being an institution, 
but it is to be hoped never passing oyer into an institution. This is the 
plan of Toynbee Hall, without a formal religious basis, and of the Ox- 
ford House, having a religious basis. Or it may remain smaller, work- 
ing more intensely within a smaller range, and with fewer outward 
features, after the manner of the neighborhood guilds. 

The university settlements stand for a larger expenditure of force than 
has formerly gone into social work. They introduce a high type of 
worker and use costly means. There is every reason to believe that this 
will prove the wise plan. It is beginning to be found that there is no 
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short and easy way to the solution of social problems. The coming 
stages of progress are going to demand all the best energies that society 
can command. There is every reason to believe that the future will 
bring one of its best blessings in showing this greater demand to be a 
greater opportunity, until all the vast resources for social improvement, 
in the way of cultivated intellectual, esthetic, and moral powers, which 
now are often wasted, or worse than wasted, shall be turned into channels 
where they shall make for a higher type of society. 


Robert A. Woods. 


ANDOVER. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


HANnpD-COMMENTAR ZUM NEUEN TESTAMENT. Bearbeitet von Professor D. H. 
J. HoLtzMANN in Strassburg, Geh. Kirchenrath Professor D. R. A. Liesrus 
in Jena, Lic. P. W. SCHMIEDEL in Jena, Prediger Lic. H. v. SODEN in Berlin. 
Vierter Band. Erste Abtheilung. JOHANNEISCHES EVANGELIUM  Bear- 
beitet von HoLTZMANN. 8vo, pp. viii, 206. Freiburg i. B.: Akademisches 
Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 1890. 


This commentary, the first volume of which was noticed in the “ Ando- 
ver Review,” vol. xiii. 466, is now happily completed, and some account 
of its general plan and distinctive features will be in place here. The 
projectors of the “ Hand-Commentar” believe — and their conviction 
will be shared by all who are acquainted with the literature — that, not- 
withstanding the large and constantly increasing number of commenta- 
ries on the New Testament and the excellence of many of them, there 
is none which exactly meets the needs of the large class of theological stu- 
dents, ministers, and others, who, without being New Testament scholars 
by profession, desire to avail themselves of the results of the best exeget- 
ical scholarship. For their use the existing commentaries are too bulky, 
too costly, and — worse still— too wasteful of the time of those who 
have to consult them. As a consequence, few theological students are 
able during their course to work through the whole New Testament, or 
even the greater part of it, and when once fairly in the work of the min- 
istry they, in too many cases, give up all attempt at connected exegetical 
study. One chief cause of this state of things is that the interpretation 
of the text is buried in the history of interpretation ; that with fatal con- 
scientiousness all the aberrations of exegesis are recorded and refuted, 
opinions which have hardly even an historical interest are preserved from 
deserved oblivion, and the votes of the long array of commentators scrupu- 
lously registered. Second only to this is the accumulation of philological, 
historical, and archzological learning b>ving no necessary connection with 
the interpretation of the passage in hand, and sometimes quite irrelevant. 
And back of both of these is a method which makes the commentary 
consist of an accumulation of glosses on words, phrases, and construc- 
tions, or on historical or doctrinal statements, rather than an elucidation 
of the writer’s meaning by the reproduction of his train of thought, or 
the association of his ideas. I should not deny that the glossarial method 
has a legitimate place and use ; but it is entirely out of place in a com- 
mentary which is meant to be not a quarry for lexicographers and gram- 
marians, but a working tool in the hands of students and busy men. The 
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best examples of the kind of commentary of which we have been speak- 
ing are the best illustrations of this fact. 

The difficulty, not to say impossibility, of using apparatus of this sort 
has led to the creation, especially in England and America, of a multitude 
of so-called “ practical” commentaries, which are for the most part en- 
tirely unpractical, because exegetically worthless; the student consults 
them in vain where he needs them most. 

The “ Hand-Commentar ” is, first of all, a purely critical and exeget- 
ical commentary; its aim is to help the student to understand the New 
Testament, not to save him the trouble of making his own sermons. It 
gives no history of exegesis, no mass of names and opinions ; grammatical, 
lexical, and Biblico-theological notes are strictly subordinated to the ends 
of interpretation ; textual criticism is kept within the narrowest limits. 
It gives in concise but clear and readable form a continuous comment 
which represents the present state of the interpretation of the New Tes- 
tament — its results, and its problems. It is one of the conspicuous ex- 
cellences of the work that it deals so frankly and so fairly with the open 
questions both of criticism and of exegesis. The authors of the commen- 
tary represent the critical school of German New Testament scholars ; 
but without denying that standpoint, their aim has been to produce a 
work of such an objective character that its acceptableness and usefulness 
should not be limited by lines of schools or parties, and it is right to 
say that this difficult aim has been in a great measure attained. 

The commentary fills four volumes. The first contains the Synoptic 
Gospels (on the synopsis of the Gospels) and the Acts, by Holtzmann ; 
the second, the Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corinthians, by Schmie- 
del, and Galatians, Romans, and Philippians, by Lipsius; the third, Co- 
lossians, Ephesians, Philemon, and the Pastoral Epistles, by Schmiedel, 
and Hebrews, Peter, James, and Jude, by v. Soden; the fourth, the Gos- 
pel and Epistles of John, and the Revelation, by Holtzmann. The 
typography is peculiarly clear; and no pains has been spared in the 
arrangement, and in analyses, indexes, ete., to facilitate both reading and 
reference. The price, equivalent to about $7.00 for the whole work, is 
remarkably low. 

With the exception of the Apocalypse, Professor Holtzmann’s commen- 
tary on the Johannean writings, which forms the fourth volume of the 
series, is, like that on the Synoptic Gospels, the fruit of his courses of 
lectures at the university during the last thirty years, and represents his 
mature and well-considered opinions. His present position in the Johan- 
nean question, as he tells us in the Preface, was not reached at once nor 
easily. Constrained to give up the apostolic authorship of the Gospel and 
Epistles, — which he had never held with entire confidence, — he tried in 
succession the more important mediating hypotheses, until, nearly twenty 
years ago, he came substantially to the views embodied in this commen- 
tary. Subsequent studies, in which the exegetical and the historical 
results confirmed each other, have strengthened his conviction that the 
solution of the problem lies in this way. 

In the Introduction the nature of the critical, exegetical, and histor- 
ical problems presented by the gospel is set forth with a clearness which 
leaves nothing to be desired. The fourth Gospel differs from the Sy- 
noptics not only in important historical points, such as the day of Jesus’s 
death, but in its entire material, and still more in its essential character. 
It is a theological gospel, a “ doctrinal treatise in the form of a gospel” 
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(Pfleiderer). The works of Jesus — the onpeia — are symbols with a pro- 
found significance, so that the miracle has a distinctive stamp, his words 
have a deeper meaning than at first appears ; instead of the emphasis upon 
fulfilled prediction, we have a subtle typology. And in the teaching of 
the gospel is reflected much of the inner and outer history of the church of 
the first century. The development of its Christology and the antago- 
nism which it encountered, especially from the Jewish side, are carried 
back into the life of Christ himself. This is the peculiar character of the 
controversy with the Jews in the gospel. The Prologue to the gospel, 
the doctrine of the Logos, confirms the impression of the nature and end 
of the gospel which we gain from its contents. It justifies us in regarding 
it, as Chastaud has said, less as a new history of Jesus, than as “ a philoso- 
phy of the history of the Redeemer.” The intimate relation of the Logos 
philosophy to the whole content and character of the gospel, especially 
in its universality — mission of Christianity to the xécpos — is properly 
emphasized. All this would long since have been universally recognized, 
on purely exegetical grounds, if the church had not, from at least the 
latter part of the second century, always regarded the gospel as a legacy 
of the Apostle John. From an apostle, and above all from this apostle, 
we should expect a representation of the life of Jesus which, as compared 
with the Synopties, had more distinctly the impress of reality, of histor- 
ical character. On the contrary, the gospel which bears his name, as we 
have seen, is preéminently ideal and doctrinal. This antinomy, which is 
now universally recognized, constitutes the Johannean problem. 

Passing from this general statement of the question, Holtzmann con- 
siders the circumstances under which the gospel was written. In regard 
to the date of the gospel, he repeats a striking sentence from his “ Einlei- 
tung:” “ From our point of view we may fairly say that the earlier we 
are able to put the fourth Gospel in the development of the early Chris- 
tian literature, the more comprehensible the enigma of its origin becomes.” 
But we cannot push the date back into the apostolic age, if the Synoptic 
tradition began to deposit compact results only after 70 A.p., and the 
process did not come to an end before the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. The internal evidence points to Asia Minor as the region in which 
the gospel originated ; but Holtzmann fully recognizes also the Palestin- 
ian local color, the familiarity with the scenes and surroundings of Je- 
sus’s ministry. All indications point to a Jewish Christian of Hellenistic 
descent and training as the author. 

The third division of the Introduction deals with the historical charac- 
ter of the gospel, its plan and division, the marks of unhistorical char- 
acter, its value as a historical source. 

This Introduction adds strength to the impression which I have gained 
from the recent literature on both sides of this most vexed question, that 
real progress is making, I shall not say toward a solution of the Jo- 
hannean problem which shall command the assent of the great body of 
scholars. but at least toward a statement of the problem that shall be 
just to all the factors which make its singular complexity. It will be a 
great gain if we cannot agree, that we should at least be agreed about 
what we differ. 

I have spoken at such length of the Introduction, that I must deal 
very briefly with the commentary. Its distinguishing feature, and one 
in which it marks a long step in advance, is the practical recognition of 
the peculiar problem which the allegorical, typical, symbolical elements 
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in the gospel present to the interpreter, who is everywhere challenged to 
discover the meaning under the act or word. In many places where com- 
mentators have disputed whether the writer meant this or that, the true 
answer is, he meant both. In this there is a temptation to find subtleties 
where none exist ; and it is the best tribute to the sobriety and uniform 
good sense of Holtzmann’s exegesis that he escapes this peril. 

A few misprints, especially in Hebrew words, have fallen under my 
eye; in general the printing is very correct. On page 25, 1. 10, for 
Imperativs read Infinitivs ; p. 61, 1.12, the noun ow is found, unless 
I am mistaken, only in late rabbinical Hebrew. 

George F. Moore. 


Diz ENTSTEHUNG DES ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN Kanons. Historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung von Dr. G. Wi_peEBorr, ord. Professor der Theologie zu 
Groningen. 8vo, pp. xii, 164. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1891. 

This is a revised German edition of the author’s “ Het Outstaan van 
den Kanon des Ouden Verbonds,” Groningen, 1889. In its original 
form it deserved the high commendations it received on all hands; and 
we are glad to see it made accessible, through this translation, to a 
wider circle of readers, not only on the Continent, but in England and 
America. The importance of the subject both from the critical and the 
theological point of view need not be dwelt upon. As the author truly 
says, only a clear insight into the way in which the books of the Old 
Testament were brought together can give us a firm basis for a just 
conception of the Bible. And in spite of —or perhaps I should rather 
say because of —the extensive literature upon the subject, there was 
need of a fresh comprehensive critical investigation of the whole ques- 
tion. This Professor Wildeboer has given us in the work before us. 

After describing the threefold division of the Jewish Canon, and indi- 
cating the preliminary inferences which we are justified in drawing 
from these facts, he examines with exhaustive thoroughness the testi- 
mony of the Old Testament, the Greek writings of the Jews (Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, Philo, Josephus), the Talmud, and other later 
Jewish works, the notices of the Jewish Canon in the Church Fathers. 
He then discusses in a very instructive way the important question of 
the idea of canonicity in the Jewish schools, and, consequently, the cri- 
teria by which books — especially those of late date — were received 
into the Canon or excluded from it. 

Proceeding from the critical to the constructive part of his task, the 
history of the collection of the books of the Old Testament, he sets forth 
its three stages, the canonization of the Law. of the Prophets, and of 
the “ Hagiographa.” The canonization of the Law was the work of 
Ezra, who in 444 Bs. c. got the Book of the Law of Moses which 
Yahwe had commanded Israel formally adopted by the Assemby of the 
people (Neh. viii—x.). The canonization of the Prophets (including the 
Prophetic Histories) was the work of Jerusalem scribes, and must have 
been accomplished by 200 B. c., since Jesus the son of Sirach attests 
its completeness, and since the book of Daniel (cir. 165 B. c.) did not 
find a place in it. For the third Canon, the “ Hagiographa,”’ we have 
no absolutely certain terminus ad quem before the reduction of the 
Mishna, about 200 a. p. Josephus and 4 Ezra show, indeed, that the 
number of the Old Testament books was substantially fixed a century 
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earlier, but apparently only by prevailing opinion. In the second century 
the canonicity of several of these books was sharply challenged, and it 
was not until after the time of R. Akiba (7 135 a. p.) that the ques- 
tion was formally and finally settled by the schools. 

A concluding paragraph exhibits in summary review the process by 
which the Jewish Canon was formed, and discusses the relation of the 
Christian theologian to it. The Christian Church can accept, in the 
main, the Hebrew Canon, “ not because of what the scribes meant to 
give, but of what they actually handed down.” But a Christian delimi- 
tation of the Canon would exclude Esther and the Song of Songs. 
On the other hand, there is no reason why it should adopt any of the so- 
ealled Apocrypha. Even Sirach, compared with Proverbs, is devoid of 
all originality. 

It is encouraging to note an approach to agreement among Old 
Testament as well as among New Testament scholars of all schools in 
regard to the formation of the Canon; and it is not without interest to 
observe that those among them who are ordinarily ranked among the 
conservatives on this point seem not disinclined to go beyond the other 
side ; as one may see in Weiss’ New Testament Introduction, or in this 
book of Professor Wildeboer’s. But the differences are here no longer 
of much moment. All can now assent to the words of Loescher (f 1749) 
which have often been quoted : — 

Canon non uno, quod dicunt, actu ab hominibus, sed paulatim a 
Deo, animorum temporumque rectore, productus est. And in the Old 
Testament the disagreement as to the date at which this process ceased 
is more formal than real. 

In conclusion, let me say that this book should be studied by all who 
want to reach “a firm basis for a just conception of the Bible.” 

George F. Moore. 


AN IntTRODUCTION TO EtuHics. By CLarK J. Murray, LL. D., F. R.S. C., 
Professor of Philosophy, McGill College, Montreal. 8vo, pp. 407. Boston : 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 1891. 

A good text-book in ethies supplies a much felt want at the present 
day. This want Professor Murray has tried to meet. But in estimating 
the extent to which he has succeeded, we are not to forget the limitations 
which he imposed upon himself at the outset. He remarks that introduc- 
tions to ethics are commonly employed to present ‘‘ a philosophic discus- 
sion of the ultimate conceptions which lie at the foundation of the sci- 
ence.” His own deviation, at least to some extent, from this usage is 
indicated in the observation that he intends “to introduce to the science 
those who are as yet unfamiliar with its fundamental concepts, except in 
so far as these are implied in all our ordinary thoughts about human 
life.” This remark should determine the expectations of every one who 
sees the title. In dealing with his subject after the manner of his pur- 
pose, the author, at least in a portion of the book, has admirably suc- 
ceeded in the succinctness and compactness of his analysis. This is 
mainly true of the chapters on “The Moral Consciousness” and “ The 
Supreme Law of Duty.” Part II. on “The Classification of Moral 
Obligations” is equally concise and systematic, but will appear so general 
as to take on less of the interest than concrete questions of ethics are 
supposed to excite. It deals with men’s duties in the most general way 
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possible, — no doubt as fully as a text of the kind would permit, and yet 
not fully enough to give the work all the merits that it is desirable it 
should possess. 

There is a great weakness in the first few chapters which treat of the 
physical and psychical nature of man. Those who already understand 
the subject in its main features, and who know what the object can be in 
discussing the constitution of man, will at once perceive what the author 
is aiming at in these chapters. But a young student will not be so ready 
or so fortunate. He requires first to know why it is necessary to enter 
into the questions about man’s nature, physical or psychical, before he can 
appreciate the references to heredity and various influences affecting 
character. This discussion should have been preceded by a careful 
analysis of the ethical problem and its concepts, and by the proof of 
what man’s physical nature and the forces of heredity do to influence his 
conduct. As it is, the student is not warned of what the bearings of 
heredity upon the problem are. Man’s physical nature and heredity may 
avail to limit his freedom or his responsibility, but we are not prepared 
for this understanding of the case by anything that the author has done, 
and hence it is likely that the student will fail to appreciate what is said 
and done in these first chapters. It would have been more to the point 
to have defined very carefully the conditions of moral action, and then 
the mind would have been prepared for understanding the meaning and 
relevancy of the facts of heredity. In regard to other portions of the 
work it can be said that it is less open to criticism. The treatment of 
“the moral consciousness”? presents a very good outline of the phe- 
nomena connected with it, and it does not detract from it that the discus- 
sion is somewhat elementary. On the question of the freedom of the 
will, there is a failure to see that determinism is not always or necessarily 
allied with fatalism or materialism. Kant’s position was deterministic, 
and there may be a subjective determinism which, so far from being iden- 
tical with necessarianism, is indispensable to freedom. There is an oppor- 
tunity here to appropriate the very language of the determinist in behalf 
of the opposite doctrine, and to get the advantage of admitting the idea 
that volition is determined and yet not unfree, since the determining 
cause is the subject, and not an event which is only an occasion. This 
view of the case, however, is passed over by the author. 

The chapter on “The Supreme Law of Duty” classifies all theories of 
ethics as either “ epicurean” or “ stoical.” This we think quite mislead- 
ing, because it is likely to prejudice the mind with the historical associa- 
tions connected with those theories. Popular writers have so generally 
fixed the common conceptions of those terms, and also created a system 
of antipathy against one and sympathy for the other, that these feelings 
will at once be transferred to any theory so named to-day. Historical 
classifications in philosophy seldom avoid invidious reflections. 

The classification of social duties into determinate and indeterminate 
is very apt, and will prove useful to the science, whether it be regarded 
as new or old. The fact is that the discussion of ethical theories has 
been rendered very confusing, because of the failure to recognize the dif- 
ference between the different kinds of virtue that may be comprehended 
under justice and benevolence. The latter being indeterminate provides 
a distinct place for a class of meritorious acts that are not universally or 
absolutely, but only conditionally obligatory. 

J. H. Hyslop. 
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Lire AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH HARDY NEESIMA. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE 
Harpy. Pp. vi, 350. Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 1891. $2.00. 


Professor Hardy’s “ Life and Letters of Joseph Hardy Neesima” will 
give great satisfaction to the many friends of that noble man. The 
author’s literary instinct was not at fault when he judged that “no pen 
could reveal the personality of the man, or tell the story of his life, so 
effectively as his own; ” and he must be a dull reader indeed who, as he 
rises from the perusal of this book, cannot say with the author, “‘ The 
reading of his letters and journal made upon me a deep impression.” 

To the intimate friends and associates of Neesima these pages will 
perhaps reveal no new trait of character, but they certainly render more 
clear and vivid the already recognized characteristics of that remarkable 
man. The fuller account of his early life, written in 1885, which ap- 
pears on pp. 13-45, is the freshest portion of the book, and is interesting 
not only as a remarkably graphic picture of life in the yashiki of a 
daimyd, but also as showing that the good fortune, the touch of the 
Unseen Hand, —to use his own favorite expression, — so manifest in the 
later stages of his life, was not absent in his earliest years. Like Paul 
and Jeremiah, he was called from his mother’s womb and before. It is 
true the family were the vassals of a dissolute prince, but in other re- 
spects his surroundings must have been unusual. He is a favorite and 
a frequent visitor at the home of a childless “ elder man,” one of the 
daimyo’s councillors. ‘Staying there towards evening I often slept on 
his lap and was carried home in his arms. When I began to draw some 
pictures I used to take them to show to him, and he was really delighted 
to see the progress I made. . . . He often took me with him when he 
went out to worship his ancestors or his guardian gods. I was really at- 
tached to him, because he loved me as if I were his own son. He was a 
good horseman and expert in shooting arrows. Moreover, he was a 
man of some character. He often rebuked his prince for his extreme 
arbitrariness and also for his excessive drinking. So the prince felt un- 
comfortable and sent him off to his castle town, Annoka. . . . I wept 
bitterly when I took my last farewell. He was somewhat affected, but 
manfully concealed it, and showed me an affectionate and touching smile. 
His last word to me was, ‘ Gooi-by, Shimeta! be a good boy’ ” (p. 20). 

His grandfather, too, must have been a noble and lovable man. 
“One day I was naughty and refused to make an errand for my mother, 
and when she gave me a scolding I returned her an improper word. 
My grandfather heard it, came directly after me, and caught me without 
saying a word, rolled me up in a night coverlet, and shut me up ina 
closet. After an hour’s confinement I was released from the punishment, 
which was, I believe, the first one I ever received from my grandfather. 
I thought he was too severe for a trifling offense, and went into a corner 
of the parlor to weep. After a while he came to me and urged me 
gently that I must no longer weep. Then he told me a story of the 
bamboo-shoot, in a most tender and affectionate manner I ever heard 
before. It was told in a native poem which means as follows: ‘If I do 
not care for it, I would never use my rod for shaking the snow off from 
the down-bent branch of a young bamboo-shoot.’ Then he asked, ‘ Do 
you understand its meaning, my dear?’ and explained its meaning him- 
self: ‘You are young yet, and just as tender as a bamboo-shoot. If 
your evil inclinations spoil you, as a slight pressure of snow might easily 
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break down the tender shoot, how sad I should be, my dear. Do you 
suppose I am unkind to you by thus punishing you?’ I remained 
speechless then, but I understood full well what he meant, and what kind 
intention he had for correcting me” (pp. 17, 18). The picture of the 
family gathering at the feast prepared by his grandfather in honor of 
his final departure from home (p. 33) is as beautiful as it is true to Jap- 
anese life. In Japan, tea and saké form a part of every feast ; only the 
cup of parting, especially when there is slight hope of meeting again, is 
of water, and drunk by all the assembled guests from the same cup. In 
this case, as it passed from lip to lip, ‘‘ every one who was present wept, and 
none raised up their faces except myself and my grandfather. He skill- 
fully concealed his tears and appeared unusually cheerful: and I kept 
myself very brave. When the dinner was over my grandfather said to 
me: ‘ My dear child, your future will be like seeking a pleasure on a 
mountain of full blossoms. Go your way without fear.’ This unex- 
pected parting from his lips gave me a full courage to start from home 
like a man.” 

The means which he had for gratifying his unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge and his improvement of them were unusual from the very 
first. When he left Japan “his knowledge of the Chinese classics was 
extensive ; he was an expert penman and a natural artist. He had mas- 
tered in Dutch the elements of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and navi- 
gation, and acquired the rudiments of physics and astronomy. His 
note-books on the former subjects are almost treatises. He rewrites in 
his own language every demonstration, and solves innumerable problems 
and exercises ” (p. 46). 

His patriotic love for his people and his sorrow over their corruption 
are marked. The new truth he seeks is for them quite as much as for 
himself: “ The ambition of the people was completely crushed down. 
Many samurai had almost forgotten how to use their swords. Coats of 
mail were stored in warehouses as curiosities, and were useless from 
decay. In fact the people had become cowardly, corrupt, and effemi- 
nate. Licentiousness prevailed almost universally. Truly some reforma- 
tion was needed.” “ What struck me most was the corrupt condition of 
the people. I thought then, a material progress will prove itself useless 
so long as their morals are in such a deplorable state. Japan needs a 
moral reformation more than mere material progress, and my purpose 
was more strengthened to visit a foreign land ” (pp. 21-34). Such state- 
ments as these enable us to understand the surprise and grief (p. 92) 
which he felt at the indifference of American students to the Chris- 
tianization of their country. “TI felt so sorry for their coldness in their 
heart, and disinterest for the church of Christ and for the welfare of 
their own country. All heathens look at America as the centre of the 
Christian light. If the centre of the light has not much intenseness, 
how could it light those who are lying in the remote dark corners? My 
dear friend, let us pray earnestly for those Christians who live for them- 
selves and not for Christ.” 

Mr. Neesima was not only a patriot and a Christian, he was ever a 
most courteous gentleman. Doubtless one cause of this may be traced 
to the fact which he apprises us of in the statement: “I was sent toa 
school of etiquette, to learn to make the most profound bows, most grace- 
ful manners and movements, etc., in a company of noblemen. I believe 
I spent more than a year in acquiring the old-fashioned politeness, 
although I was not aware at the time of its benefit.” 
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The story of the voyage to America with the unexampled kindness of 
captain and crew, the “ boundless love and untiring interest” mani- 
fested in his temporal and spiritual welfare by Mr. and Mrs. Hardy, 
and his experience as a student at Andover and Amherst, Professor 
Hardy allows him to tell in his own simple and unaffected language. 
Nothing in the life of Neesima was more remarkable than the way in 
which he not only made friends everywhere, but always touched every 
one whom he met at his best point, emphasizing and developing it, and 
so giving more than he received. 

Writing to Mrs. Hardy for her consent to join the church, he makes 
this confession of faith and vow : — 

“Now I believe Jesus Christ is the Son of God who died for our 
sins and we shall be saved through Him. I love Jesus more than any- 
thing else. I cast whole self to Him, and try to do right before his 
sight. This is my vow. I will go back to Japan to turn the people to 
Jesus from Devil. I determined myself to Jesus so fast that nothing 
can separate my love from Him. My flesh is weaker than my spirit ; 
therefore I wish to join church, and to unite in Christ, that I may grow 
more Christlike, and I may do great good to my nation for his name’s 
sake.” 

His whole subsequent life shows how sincere he was in this vow. “A 
plow was on my hands” always. Invited by Minister Mori to give his 
aid to the Japanese embassy which visited this country in 1872, he con- 
sented only on the conditions that his Christian faith and his freedom 
from obligations to the government should be recognized. Believing 
that there was the idea of worship involved in the almost prostrate bow 
which Japanese officials expect from their inferiors, he declined to make 
it to the members of the embassy. The following delicious account of 
his first meeting with Mr. Tanaka, the commissioner of education, with 
whom he afterward visited the colleges and universities of America and 
Europe, well shows his sturdy faith, his humor, and his adroitness. 
‘When he (Mr. Tanaka) noticed me standing erect (after all the others 
had bowed) he asked Mr. Mori whether the corner-stander was Mr. 
Neesima. When he ascertained that it was, he stepped forward from his 
seat, shook my hand, and made a most graceful and dignified bow to me, 
asking me to be a kind friend to him. He bowed himself 60° from the 
perpendicular. So I made like bow in return. . . . When the meeting 
was dismissed, the other Japanese students made 30° bow from the per- 
pendicular to the commissioner without shaking his hand. But he came to 
me and asked where I reside, and asked me to call on him privately. 
He then shook my hand and made 70° bow to me, wishing me for the 
improvement of my health. I could not help laughing within my heart 
that a behind or corner-stander was so honored by him ” (p. 121). 

His letters bring out clearly the great advantage to him in his future 
work of this connection with the embassy. 

Of his return to Japan, his warm reception by his fellow-countrymen 
and the mission, his ceaseless labors for the evangelization of Japan, 
the laying of the foundations of the Doshisha school and its develop- 
ment into a university, and his death at Oisd with the map of Japan 
spread out before him that he might encourage his brethren in the work 
of evangelization, there is no space, perhaps no need, to write. It is the 
portion of his life most open and familiar to the public. 

Upon this part of the book I wish, however, to make two remarks. 
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First, the cursory reader is liable to infer a less cordial relation be- 
tween him and the missionaries than really existed. He never for a 
moment lost the confidence of the mission, and Professor Hardy's re- 
mark, “ The personal friendship between Mr. Neesima and his colleagues 
of the Kyoto station was very strong,” might well have been extended 
to the mission at large. Mr. Neesima himself writes to the paws 
committee (p. 279) : ‘* The success your missionaries have had is largely 
due to their readiness to accept our participation in the work. Though 
they are Americans in citizenship, they are Japanese in heart. They 
stand affectionately by us and with us, and most of us appreciate this 
more and more.” My second remark is, that Mr. Neesima in some of his 
letters fails to give the mission the credit it deserves for the early formed 
purpose to establish, not simply a * training-school,” but a college. In 
a paper which now lies before me, sent out from the Boston Mission 
Rooms in 1876, the year after the Doshisha was established, there is 
the statement of ‘“‘an earnest and eloquent appeal” made by the Japan 
Mission — before the founding of the Doshisha, if I am not mistaken — 
* for $100,000 to establish a college in that country.” In this paper 
the mission is quoted as saying: “* We ask for the immediate endowment 
and equipment of a Christian college in Japan. The need is immediate. 
There is no time to wait. There never was a time in Japan so full of 
promise and yet so full of danger, and each day of delay makes the 
promise less, and the danger greater.” The Board was not able to 
respond oe this appeal, and so the growth of the college was slower than 
both Mr. Neesima and the mission desired. 

The oak: closes with several warm tributes to Mr. Neesima’s charae- 
ter and work from prominent Japanese of different beliefs. 

There are more typographical errors than are asually found in books 
from this press, chiefly though not entirely confined to Japanese names: 
Page 211, Miyagama for Miyagawa ; p. 213, Wakanoma for Wakano- 
ura ; 219, Wild River for Wild Rover; 221, Fukuchigama for Fuku- 
chiyama ; 223, Tokoy for Tokyo. The author is not uniform in his 
transliteration of Japanese names. 

M. L. Gordon. 
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